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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIS8ION®, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS H. ME MISsIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin &. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D0. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. l.. Sherman, Home Sevretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Roston. ‘rap ° 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishi'g and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charies E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational Huuse, Bo-ton, Fietd Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. Boston, Mass. _ Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Builciug. pply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregati nal House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the estab- 
lishment and suppurt of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in soston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Tieas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship #100; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Deiano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, soylston St., Boston. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, sociai, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit sapees in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 61 eens House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indiaus and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congreantican House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven cosartee- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in U and New Mexico. 8S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 oo apenas 
House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr..William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence on to estat.s and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. airmah, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson. D. D., New York; Field Secretary. Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘:reasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of Bequest: “1 give’to the Trustees of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” AJl correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CUNGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SociETy, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools aca gf or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
bess lepartment. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 


Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Kngland Superintendent for 


this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatronahst and Christian World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

cords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schowls, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals frum Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
= mag Ag the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave , 

cago, . 


Subscribers’ Wants 


For Sale. A desirable home in the mountains. Fine 
climate, grand scenery, Northern people, best of school 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 




















THE CLAYBORNES "= 





By WILLIAM SAGE, author of “ Robert Tournay.” 


A romance of the days of 61, giving a vivid picture of the Civil War. 
It tells of the winning of a Yankee girl by a young Virginian who 
had been educated at West Point, and who adheres to the Union 
cause although his father and brother are fighting for the South. 


OPENINGS IN THE OLD TRAIL 


Mllustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





By BRET HARTE. 


ROMAN 


A collection of nine new tales of life in the West, told with all 
the delightful charm of Mr. Harte’s other stories. 


J6mo, $1.25. 


BIZNET . 





By GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN. With a Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.50. 

A novel which is distinctive in style and plot. The hero is the 
son of a half-breed and a French Canadian, and the grandson of a 
German musician. The keen interest of the novel springs from 
the portrayal of this strangely endowed personality moving among 
people of conventional ways and character. 


IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS 





postage II cents. 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, author of “ The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts” and “The Lonesomest Doll.” 
With Illustrations and a decorative cover by E. Boyd Smith. $7.70, net, 


Stories of the gods, giants, and dwarfs of Norse mythology, clothed 
with fresh attractiveness by the lively fancy and humor with which 
Miss Brown invests the tales. The six illustrations are, delightful 
reproductions of the quaint conceits of these old legénds. 


SOCIAL SALVATION 





” 


Present Age,” etc. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of “ Ruling Ideas of the f 


The author considers the relation of the church and pulpit to 
social questions of the day. He holds that the Christidn ‘purpose 
is a social as well as an individual regeneration, and that the central 
interest in these problems is the interest of character. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 


16mo, $1.00, net, postage 10 cents, 





By C. HANFORD HENDERSON. Crow 8vo, $7.30, net, postage 13 cents, 

Mr. Henderson regards the chief end of educational endeavor to 
produce men, women, and children of power, accomplishment, and 
goodness. He criticises existing conditions and gives a clear 
indication of a way to a better order. 








FOR SALE BY ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


























Religious Notices 





Congregational church. Ten ‘acres of bearing fruit. 
Dr. Higby, Grandview, East Tennessee. 


Berkshire Hills. For sale, old-fashioned Colonial 
homestead ; 12 rooms, running water and good well, barn, 
etc.; also a small farm pear b House faces village 

een, fruit trees and garden adjoining. Altitude, 1,500 

eet. Price very reasonable. Address G. L. Partridge, 
169 Tremout Street, Boston, Mass. 


Furnished Cottage to rent for season at Prince’s 
Point, Yarmouth, Me. Running water, gooa bathing ond 
fishing. Near steamboat landing. and two miles from 
electric car line to Portland. Priee for season (as long 
as you want to stay), $75. Address Frank W. Bucknam, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Rooms and Board. Attractive rooms and board, 
quiet home, good neighborhood, agreeable surroundings, 
near electric and steam cars, in suburban Boston. Rea- 
sonable rates. Just the place for the summer for two or 
three persons who want advantages of both city and 
country. Address Mrs. H.C.N., care The Congregation- 
alist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 








THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association will be held in Fitchburg, April 30. 
Sessions at 11 and 2. 

BosTON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
onapicne of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

. Congregational. House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing | vessels ; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


G 6 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are,requested to be made. direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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MELLIN’S Foop is not a medicine, but it is so per- 
sect an infant's food, and has done so much and so 

vreat good allover the world that it has won a 
deservedly high place in medical opinion. It js 
prescribed by physicians everywhere and is con- 
stantly praised by mothers, proud of their healthy, 
happy children. 


WHILE the prices of almost all necessaries which 
‘he housekeeper purchases have risen, the price of 
china and glassware has remained stationary, and 
at the same time the styles are much more attrac- 
tive. The truth of the above can be proved by a 
visit to the extensive establishment of Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton Co., Boston. 


AN INTERESTING DeskK.—In another column of 
this paper we print an engraving of a lady’s desk 
built of brown English oak, with crossbanded 
borders in light toned wood and with colonial brass 
mountings. It is one of the most distinguished 
desks which Boston has ever seen. It is being 
much admired by the crowds of visitors at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms, where it is on sale. 


REMOVAL OF Mason & HAMLIN.—The head. 
quarters in New York city of the old established 
house of Mason & Hamlin, the well-known manu- 
facturers of pianos and organs, will, after the first 
of April, be at 135 Fifth Avenue, corner of 20th 
Street. At this place they -will be pleased to wel- 
come all visitors. The reputation of the house has 
been built upou good workmanship and straightfor- 
ward, honest dealing. Their organs and pianos are 
in use in all parts of the world. 


How TO SEE NEW ENGLAND AT HOME.—New 
England has never been presented in better form 
in the way of illustrations than that given in the 
“ Portfolios of Views,’ covering the various pic- 
turesque sections of the summer playground under 
the following groups: Mouutains of New England, 
Seashore of New England, Lakes of New England, 
Rivers of New England and Picturesque New Eng- 
land, the latter illustrating many historic spots. 
Each portfolio contiinus thirty or more half-tone 
pictures, and will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents for each book, together with a catalogue of 
descriptive books by ths Passenger Departinent, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


BEAUTY SPOTS EIN NEW ENGLAND.—At this sea- 
son of the year many people are making plans for 
their summer vacation. Some will return to their 
old haunts while others will seek new resorts. For 
scenie beauty Northern New England has no equal, 
and one unacquainted with this section in detail 
will gain much information as to the topography 
and beautiful views obtained from various points by 
a perusal of the numerous pictures published by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. They are issued in 
five portfolios made up wholly of half-tone re- 
productions of suitable size to show up the scenery 
to proper advantage. Each book contaius thirty or 
more scenes and covers mountains, seashore, lakes, 
rivers and historic spots, and they are mailed upon 
receipt of six cents foreach book. A catalogue of 
descriptive literature covering the various sections 
of New Engiand will be mailed free by the Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


Loss OF APPETITE —A person that has lost appetite 
has lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. The 
way to recover appetite and all that goes with it is to 
take Hood’s sarsaparilla—that strengthens the stomach, 
perfects digestion and makes eating a pleasure. Thou- 

sands take it for spring loss of appetite and everybody 

Says there’s nothing else so good as Hood's 
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Penny wise 


and pound 
foolish,—the 
women who 








cheap wash- 
ing powders. 
Few cents saved in price; 
fifty times as much lost in 
damage to clothes. The 

chances are that cheap pow- 
ders are useless or danger- 
ous. Many proved so. None 
works like PE ARLINE, 

which is more economical, - 
does more,=saves more, 
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Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifte ~ N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Mi San 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERST? 0. Fisk «& Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM, O. PRATT, Manager. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902. 
HARTFORD Thorough training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Misstons one > SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Apply 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, . 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Lowa. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Stauudard requirements, Allowance. for service in 





Dupeees hey Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 

Sept. = noe instruction in actual practice. 
H. on, A.M., M.D., Ree’r. Near City 

Hospital, “Ghawmat Avenue, pipetted Mass. 


MAsSACHU SETTS, CAMBRID DGE. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents jooking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to sen’ for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 


‘fa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


MassacHuseTTs, N ORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG oor 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., 

68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Tlwes college pre- 
paratory A advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and, German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Pourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 
Subject: CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Lectures by 
Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James 
G. F. Moore, fe W. Fenn of Harvard and Professors 
G. A. Coe, Cone, G. B. Foster, H. C. King, 
H. 8. Nash and Rev. Charles F. Dole 
Forcirculars, apply to Rev. R.S. Morison, Secre- 
sory of Divinity Pomnite Cambr idge, Mass. 





MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For announcements and partic- 
ulars, a dress R. 8. COPELAND, M. D. 


TheWorld Famou 
e BELL FOUNDERS 
MENEELY & CO. ints: 
Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 
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ACCORDING TO SEASON 


Talks about the Flowers in the order of their appearance 


N. 





A 





Some of the subjects treated: 
How to make a Sundial; 
Heliometer; Mounting Telescopes ; The Sun’s Destruction. 


Navigation at Sea; The New 
Time Standards of the World; 


From the endless subjects contained in the science that admit of detached treatment, 
Jacoby has chosen a number of those which are of the greatest general interest and has treated these 
in a practical way with a special reference to the enlightenment of the general reader. 
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Planet of 1898; 
Saturn’s Rings; The 


Professor 
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Boston Evening Transcript: 
New York Sun: 
Philadelphia Public Ledger : 
Chicago Evening Post: 


In Two Volumes, $2.00. 


EDITH WHARTON’ S distinguished novel 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


Is now selling in its Third Edition 


“Stands out giant-like among its surroundings.” 
“Will undoubtedly become a classic.” 
‘Stamps her a novelist of rare distinction and power.” 

“The most distinguished literary performance yet accomplished on this continent.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 


- NEW YORK 











WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Securities ‘retminc 


net without 
deductions. 

High grode first. mortgages on improved realty in 
Salt Lake City and the irrigated farming land tribu- 
tare have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Full information on request. References given. 


F. BE. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 4 


Town, City, County, Kailroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks inves tigated and collected. te charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. aioe ey ee ead 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defa 
Securities Co. a 528, Exchange: Building, 53 sstate 


for REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send de- 


scription and cash price and get my 


senautiy successful plan.” W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCHES 


Book of about 50 designs and 

floor plans sent free to pastors or 
‘\ secretaries of baild- 
ing committees con- 
+ templating building. 
» OMEYER & THORI 

Chureh Architects 
St. Paul - - Minn. 
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hime Bells. 
a on = A eye Tin used 
ag ey te w. LAD hy | i et co. 
) Bell Foundry, Cincinnati,O. __ 
“CHURCH BELLS wcrc. 
and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,Md. 








Popular Series. These ‘‘ Helps’ 


_ Bible ever published. 








‘‘HELPS’’ AS SIMPLE AS “A, B, C,”’ 


because they are arranged in alphabetical order in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


are illustrated from recent photographs 
and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined Con- 
cordance and Indexed Bible Atlas, making Nelson's the 
most serviceable, concise, condensed, yet complete Teachers’ 


Prices from $1.15 upwards. 


All styles of bindings and sizes of type. 
sellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


For sale by all book- 











Agents Wanted 430,000 


Life of Talmage 


Largest book Best author. Fully iliustrated. $1.5v. 
Freight paid. Credit given Free premiums—furniture, 
watches, g-nuine diamond rings, etc.: also 8100 cash 
prize. Terms better than 50 per cent. Outfit free, Act! 
American Wholesale Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. 1«DeWitt Talmage 


By hisson, Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage. 

Only authorized Life of Dr. Talmage. and only edi 
tion éendoised by his family. Public interest is intense. 
Beware of Jnis me advertisements. Don’t waste 
time with “fake” books. Large volume, finely illus- 
trated. Retail price $2.00. Special confidential terms to 
. May work full or part time. Agent’s beautiful 
outfit Free for 15c. postage. Rare opportunity. Act 
quickly. Address authorized publishers— 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. B. 44 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFE OF TALMAGE..--... 








Lar, “ Fully itlustrated. Low prices. Best terms 
Frei id. «redit given. Outfit free. Agents wanted. 
P. TEGLER & CO., 215 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 








“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


have been sold. 

The leading Hymn book for Prayer Meetings, Youn 
People’s Societies, Sunday Evening Services, Sabbat 
Schools, etc. Contains 367 choice standard hymns, best 
Savred Songs, favorite Go: i Hymns. 

Firmly bound, $25 per 16 Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 

Publishers of the Moody and Sankey “ Gospel Hymns.” 


For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


AGENTS. To sell the eg oe life of Rev. 
T. De Witt Taimage, by his son, Rev. Dr. Frank De 
Witt Talmage, and menociate editors of the ahah ad 
Herald. Outfit free. Address J. A. STEWART & C 
385 Wabash Ave , Uhicago, Tl. 








The beginning of Window Happi- 
ness is ashade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 
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Event and Comment 


We desire to make The 
Congregationalist increas- 
ingly helpful to that grow- 
ing number of persons who are watching 
for better ways of teaching in the Sunday 
school. To that end we are preparing a 
Bible instruction number. It will bring 
together outlines of independent courses 
being pursued here and there wherever a 
pastor or Sunday school teacher has been 
enterprising enough to invent some new 
and workable scheme. We solicit such 
material, and hope that any one experi- 
menting in this particular field will not 
hesitate to put their methods and mate- 
rials at the disposal of our readers. Do 
not hesitate to communicate with us even 
if some experiments have only been par- 
tially worked out. We do not care for 
any merely theoretical articles or argu- 
ments for this or that line of action. 
What we want are the actual plans em- 
ployed as revealed in lesson papers or slips 
prepared with definite classes in mind. 
Our idea is not so much lecture courses 
in which the leader does all the work, as 
outlines of work which pupils are follow- 
ing. Our survey will not be confined to 
Bible instruction alone, but to classes in 
church history as well, 4nd in current 
events and denominational polity. We 
hope to publish this material a week or 
two before the Sunday School Convention 
in Denver. 


A Bible Instruc- 
tion Number 


These very important 
interests, combined in 
: one organization, 
were never more effectively set forth 
than in the annual report of the directors, 
presented to the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society at its 70th anniversary last 
Monday. It is prefaced by a brief outline 
of the society’s growth. Then its mission- 
ary work is summarized. Its 27 field 
superintendents, 23 missionaries and nine 
other helpers have stimulated Sunday 
school life throughout the national realm 
of Congregational churches. During the 
past year 469 new schools have been or- 
ganized and 217 that had temporarily sus- 
pended have been reorganized ; 279 Sun- 
day school institutes have been held and 
7,602 sermons and addresses delivered. 
A wide and varied and valuable ministry 
has been maintained, resulting in the 
gathering in of a multitude into church 
fellowship, the comfort, encouragement 
and cheer of many in ignorance, sorrow, 
doubt and perplexity. The performance 
of this work is shown by the record in re- 
lation to new churches. Of the 114 
churches received into Congregational 
fellowship during the year, 45 grew out 
of schools organized by the help of the 
society, 26 others were aided in the begin- 


Our Sunday School 
and Publishing Work 


ning of their Sunday school work and 17 
others received assistance during the 
year. The Sunday School Society thus 
gave valuable service to four-fifths of the 
new churches, many of which owe their 
existence to the society, while it has been 
sowing at the same time the seed that 
will,result inmany more. It has received 
from all sources during the year $71,700 
for its missionary work. We are already 
in the midst of a new era of immigration 
and development of new territory not less 
wonderful than that of a seore of years 
ago. The work of this society under such 
conditions is second to no other in im- 
portance. It requires a much larger in. 
come and with it could show greater 
results. 


This branch of the society’s 
Sindee oe work is its business side. 

It has added to its respon- 
sibilities during the last year by assum- 
ing the proprietorship of The Congrega- 
tionalist. Its lesson helps have had a 
moderate increase during the year, while 
its papers have shown encouraging gains 
in circulation, the Wellspring having 
nearly reached 100,000, while it is still 
rapidly increasing. The net sales of the 
society from its Boston and Chicago 
houses amount to $342,941. The profits 
from its book business have been smaller 
than heretofore, though its sales have 
not decreased. Unusual expenditures 
have decreased its net gains for the year, 
but have added to its efficiency and its 
earning powers in coming years. Its 
value in representing the denomination 
as to its literature, in providing lesson 
helps for Bible study, and in disseminat- 
ing knowledge of Congregationalism and 
the character and work of Congregational 
churches cannot be measured by money 
gains. Its net profits for the year are 
$6,127.84, of which $5,000 are appropri- 
ated to the missionary department, 


District-Attorney Jerome 
has not always paid due 
heed to the injunction to set 
a guard over the door of his lips, but we 
have not been disposed to pick up and 
magnify some of the remarks credited to 
him since the famous campaign of last 
autumn. Every one is inclined to pardon 
a good deal in one who is at heart so 
sincere and valiant a man. But when he 
is represented as saying that he does not 
go to church because he gets nothing 
from the pulpit, we must protest—not so 
much in the interest of the pulpit as of 
the young man himself. If Mr. Jerome 
were a resident of a rural community with 
only one church and a rather mediocre 


Mr. Jerome’s 
Misconception 


minister, the remark might be overlooked. 
But to say as much as this in a city like 
New York, where one can range from the 
strict Calvinism of the Dutch Reformed 
and more conservative Presbyterian 
churches to the ethical culture of Felix 
Adler, is to intimate one’s own ignorance 
and unsusceptibility to any kind of 
spiritual instruction. We think better of 
Mr. Jerome than he does of the New 
York pulpit, for we know that he will not 
have to travel so very far from his new 
residence in lower New York to obtain 
wholesome and uplifting pulpit messages. 


The fluidity of life in a 
The Task of City modern city and the im- 
Evangelization rs 

perative necessity of 
greater flexibility and adaptability of 
church machinery are revealed in a re- 
port just made to the Federation of 
Churches in New York city. A re-can- 
vass of a given district in the Fourteenth 
Assembly District, the third census taken 
within three years, has shown that in 
three blocks with 1,118 families, 516 are 
families that were living elsewhere one 
year ago. ‘‘You imagine,” says the in- 
vestigator, “that if you could only get 
together a lot of people your problem 
would be solved. It is all right today. 
Tomorrow you knock at a door and ask 
if Mrs. So-and-So is at home, and the 
answer will be, ‘I never heard of her.’” 
This same census shows that the tran- 
sient population is far more Roman 
Catholic and Jewish in its make-up than 
Protestant. Even in the tenement house 
districts on the East Side the Protestants 
are the most stable tenants. Here we 
have the city problem put concretely, 
and the very statement of it shows its 
gravity. But undaunted hearts and far- 
seeing minds are attempting the difficult 
task in Boston, New York and Chicago, 
and results are constantly coming to 
view. Wedoubt if ever since the great- 
ness of the city problem began to be ap- 
preciated by Christian people there were 
sO many capable and persistent men and 
women endeavoring, through church, 
philanthropic and settlement undertak- 
ings, to solve it. 


Three young candidates for 
the Presbyterian ministry 
have been rejected by Middle 
State presbyteries recently, because they 
decline to affirm the literal historicity of 
the Genesis narrative so far as it refers 
to Adam and Eve. Two of them are stu- 
dents at Union Seminary and one at 
Hartford Seminary. When the inability 
to answer. ‘‘small conundrums,” as Dr. 


Unfair Tests 
for Ministers 
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Parkhurst phrases it, is made a bar to 
the Presbyterian ministry, the churches 
must suffer. Wedo not know of a pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature now 
teaching in any theological seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church who claims that 
the story of Adam and Eve in the first 
two chapters of Genesis is literal his- 
tory. For the churches to demand that 
candidates for their ministry shall believe 
what is not believed by the teachers 
which the churches provide for them is 
to discourage honest and intelligent men 
from entering the ministry. 


Revision and analysis of 

on crowing for the statistics of the Amer- 
. ican Bapfist Year-Book, 
made by The Standard, show that the 
Baptist denomination has gained 3,766 
members in the Northern churches, 21,329 
in the Southern white churches, and lost 
86,969 in the Southern Negro churches 
during the past year, the total enrollment 
in the three branches being 4,221,352. 


‘The net gain in the North has only been 


one-third of one percent. Illinois, a typ- 
ical Northern state, has only gained one- 
twentieth of one percent. The Standard, 
the Chicago organ of the denomination, 
is not over joyous at the record, nor at 
the imperfection of the statistics and the 
conflicts in estimates between the na- 
tional and state annuals, which makes it 
well-nigh impossible for one to come to 
definite conclusions as to the status of 
the denomination. 


We have seen of late no 
Grappling with more admirable program 
Vital Issues 
put forth by any Congrega- 

tional body than that of Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., in connec- 
tion with its recent Commencement. 
The general theme was, The Modern 
Demand for Reality in Religion, with 
these sub-divisions: 

The subordination of worship to morality, 
emotional experience to obedience and virtue. 

The emphasis on the active and efficient 
virtues. 

The demand that Christians be alive to all 
the advancing thought and affairs of the day. 

The demand that creeds and religious in- 
struction be kept fresh and vital. 

The demand that every person count one 
in the actual day’s work. 3 

The demand that methods be adapted to 
existing conditions. 
It is so excellent a program that it de- 
serves to be taken bodily by other groups 
of thoughtful, alert Congregationalists 
and used as the basis for their thought. 
President McLean of Pacific Seminary, 
President Gates of Pomona College, 
Professors Babcock and Van Kirk of the 
University of California and several of 
the best of the clergymen of the state 
participated in the discussion of these 
modern and practical themes. 


The story is going 
Not Another [lissionary the rounds of the 
Snare Teneee press that Miss 
Mary Pierson Eddy, an American Mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board in 
Syria, is envious of Miss Stone’s career 
and is planning to expose herself among 
the fiercest tribes of Syria in order to be 
captured. Dr. Mary P. Eddy is a phy- 
sician whose parents have been mission- 
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aries in the East for fifty years. Her 
father died about two years ago in Beirut, 
which is her home, She has wide repute 
for her medical skill, and many an Arab 
woman owes her life to Dr. Eddy’s serv- 
ice. Fora decadeor more she has braved 
dangers in journeys among the Lebanon 
Mountains, never refusing to minister 
to a call to relieve suffering. We have 
heard her speak of some of her experi- 
ences and know they would interest any 
audience. But we have no idea that she 
contemplates making any spectacular 
move to gain public attention, or expos- 
ing herself to any other perils than those 
she has met often in her work as a medi- 
cal missionary. The imputation that she 
is actuated in her visits to dangerous 
regions in answer to calls of suffering 
humanity by desire for notoriety or mer- 
cenary motives we are sure does her 
grave injustice. 


A AE One trait all Cecil Rhodes’s 
eheseatenaitite appraisers credit him with, 

however much they may. 
differ on other matters. They all admit 
that he had imagination as well as prac- 
ticality. “It is-as a statesman of the 
imagination that he did his great life 
work,” says A. R. Colquhoun, who knew 
Rhodes’s South African career and infiu- 
ence intimately. The rarity of such men 
makes their service to the state all the 
more conspicuous and valuable when 
they appear. May it not be said with 
truth of the church today, that, broadly 
speaking, she needs ecclesiastical states- 
men with imagination, vision, insight. 
The church has scholars many. She has 
faithful administrators of ancient meth- 
ods. She has many consecrated lesser 
men who in their limited way are adapt- 
ing the mechanism of the local churches 
to the new times and the new conditions. 
But where in any Protestant church in 
the United States is there a massive fig- 
ure, far sighted, dominating, busy imag- 
ining what the church will be, and endeav- 
oring to make her what she should be to 
men at large. So long as men of culture, 
men of taste, men of the aristocratic 
mold held aloof from municipal govern- 
ment in this country, our cities were a 
disgrace to us. To be in municipal poli- 
tics used to be “bad’form.” Today it is 
getting to be “good form.” Not until 
the term “‘ politics,” as used in an ecclesi- 
astical sense, is recovered to its proper 
and higher sense, and the ablest of the 
church’s sons begin to devise for her with 
their imaginations plus all their construct- 
ive powers, will the church see better 
days. To be an ecclesiastical states- 
man like Rainy in Scotland, or John 
Clifford in England, or Kuyper in Hol- 
land, or Waldenstrom in Sweden, is a 
laudable ambition. 


siahdnatiia President Roosevelt, 
peng : 0 whose views on the 
dian Commissioners parity of standing of 

all sects in this country 
in theory do not differ much from those 
of his predecessors, but whose practical 
carrying out of the theory is likely to be 
much more thorough than any of the ex- 
ecutives who have preceded him, has 
appointed Archbishop Ryan of Philadel- 
phia successor of the late Bishop Whip- 
ple as member of the Board of Indian 
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Commissioners, the body which’ super 
vises the educational institutions’ main- 
tained by the nation for the education of 
the Indians. Archbishop Ryan is a Ro- 
man Catholic who is influential at Rome, 


and whose reputation in Philadelphia- 


among his Protestant fellow-citizens is 
such as to insure that when he acts on 
this important board he will be a repre- 
sentative of the broadest type of Cathol-. 
icism. Exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from representation in a department of 
governmental activity which so directly 
affects institutions and persons in which 
the church is interested is not to be 
thought of, and the President in securing 
Archbishop Ryan has strengthened the 
board and recognized at the same time a 
type of Catholic which is most in sympa- 
thy with our institutions and ideals. 


Mingled with the re. 
A Revolt in the House freshing humor of 
of Representatives Congressman Cush. 
man’s attack on the Speaker and Com- 
mittee of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week was altogether too 
much truth to make it palatable either to 
those attacked or to the public, which de- 
sires to see the House retain its past rep- 
utation and serviceability. Mr. Reed of 
Maine, when Speaker, succeeded very 
well in gathering up into the Speaker- 
ship and the Committee of Rules an au- 
tocratic power, which, so long as he was 
Speaker, did not seem to be so pernicious. 
Moreover, there is much to be said, we 
know, as to the necessity of centralizing 
power and choice in some body of men if 
the House, with its avalanche of new 
bills, is ever to emit laws. But after all 
this is said, it still remains true that 
the membars and their constituents have 
rights ; and the House was made for de- 
bate as well as for voting; and the pub- 
lic does not like to feel that, after it has 
selected its representatives by methods 
that may still be described fairly as dem- 
ocratic, their power to act for the people 
is rendered ineffectual by an autocracy 
within the House. 


To this growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the 
Speaker and the House 
Committee of Rules must be attributed, 
in part, the action of the Republicans of 
the House, who voted with the Demo- 
crats last week, amending the bill estab- 
lishing reciprocity relations with Cuba. 
No such revolt against the party leaders 
in the House has been seen in many a 
day. While ostensibly a triumph of the 
beet sugar interests and a direct attack 
upon the interests of the Sugar Trust, 
and hence calculated by those who intro- 
duced it to array the trust against the 
reciprocity bill as a whole, the resolution 
abolishing the differential duty on sugar 
was supported by not a few of those who 
voted for it, as a direct way of teaching 
the Speaker and the Committee on Rules 
that the time had come to curb their 
autocracy. Viewed from that standpoint 
the action was commendable. The Sen- 
ate doubtless will decline to follow the 
House in adopting any such amendment; 
and will also increase the percentage of 
reduction on Cuban sugar and tobacco en- 
tering the United States. President-elect 
Palma sailed from New York last week 


The House 
Leaders Defeated 
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1r Cuba, where he willf first visit places 
ientified in memory with his own early 
ife and troublous career. From thence 
ie will proceed to Havana, and begin to 
pick up the threads which will qualify 
him in May.to proceed with shaping the 
irst administration of the new republic. 
(iradually the places filled by Americans 
are being taken by trained Cubans, and 
when Governor-General Wood and his 
subordinates retire they will leave the 
sanitary, school, fiscal and municipal 
government of the island in admirable 
condition, creditable to them and the na- 
tion they have served. 


As we ventured to hope, 
the Senate has saved the 
country from the disgrace which would 
have attached to enactment of such bills 
as the Pacific coast representatives and 
members of the House in fear of organ- 
ized labor led the lower house of Con- 
gress to pass. By a vote of forty-eight 
to thirty-three the substitute offered by 
Mr. Platt of Connecticut was adopted 
by the Senate. This extends the present 
act to Dec. 7, 1904, and extends its pro- 
visions to our insular possessions, this 
latter provision being one which mer- 
cantile interests in the Philippines will 
oppose, as did those of Hawaii when the 
same provision was made operative there. 
The Chinese government has just filed 
its protest to this provision, but it will 
be retained. The substitute as passed 
by the Senate goes to the House as an 
original measure, and will be acted upon 
by the House as such. Senator Hoar, in 
obedience to conscience, voted against 
the substitute approved by the Senate, 
no measure for restriction seeming to 
him in harmony with the ancient princi- 
ples of the republic. 


Chinese Exclusion 


President Roosevelt, 
through the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Root, has 
ordered a thorough investigation of the 
charges made against General Smith al- 
leging that he ordered the extermination 
of natives in Samar; of the charges 
brought against the military officials by 
Governor Gardener of the province of 
Tabayas; also thorough investigation of 
the charges that by the use of “the water 
cure” and other cruel practices the sol- 
diers generally have extorted testimony 
relative to native happenings. Orders 
have been issued to General Chaffee im- 
mediately to set up court-martial on the 
islands for such offenders~as may be 
there; and similar tribunals will be cre- 
ated in this country to try those officers 
who have been assigned to duty here. 
The charges, some of them, refer to inci- 
dents occurring many months ago, and by 
extreme critics of the Administration 
and opponents of the expansion policy 
the fact that the charges now made 
against our officers have not been made 
public before or investigated, is being 
made the occasion of demands for the 
retirement of Secretary of War Root. 
We shall retain confidence in the officials 
in the Philippines, military and civil, un- 
til convinced that they have been need- 
lessly harsh in dealing with situations 
full of complexity and danger, and the 
verdict as to that conduct must await a 
hearing in which those who are assailed 


The Philippines and 
their Problems 
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have had an opportunity to defend their 
conduct and explain it. Much current 
denunciation of the army is alien to all 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of fair play and 
comes from sources notoriously inclined 
to assume evil rather than good of men 
wearing the uniform of the United States 
and executing its policy. The surrender 
of General Malvar to Brigadier-General 
Bell ends, for a time, at least, organized 
resistance to the United States in the 
North Philippines military district. The 
news that General Chaffee, after unsuc- 
cessful attempts to induce the Mohamme- 
dan dattos of Mindanao to surrender 
murderers of American soldiers, has de- 
cided to begin military operations among 
the Moros is disquieting, inasmuch as 
armed conflict with the Moros implies a 
clashing of religious as well as racial 
foes, and the Mohammedan warrior is 
not easily suppressed when once aroused. 


That the Attorney General of 
pet ae the United States and the 

same Official of the State of 
New York, both in obedience to pressure 
from their executive chiefs, should be 
probing into the alleged beef trust shows 
that popular indignation has made itself 
felt in quarters where action is needed. 
Congress, also through action taken by 
Congressman Thayer of Massachusetts, is 
face to face with a case for an investiga- 
tion. The rise in prices affects not only 
beef but butter and poultry; and the 
problem of subsistence for those with 
limited incomes who hitherto have made 
meat a large item of diet is by no means 
simple just now. Those who study life 
in the tenement house districts depict 
a state of affairs which bodes ill for the 
summer’s rate of mortality. For with 
present prices many of the thousands 
herded away in the tenements will be ill 
nourished and unable to face the summer 
heats. We believe that the scarcity of 
corn in the West and Interior, owing to 
the marked diminution in last year’s crop, 
is responsible for much of the present 
scarcity of meat, and hence for its high 
price. But we also believe that the men 
and combinations that control so much of 
the trade in meats, together with the rail- 
roads which transport the food from the 
West and Interior to the East, are using 
the excuse of scarcity of supply of corn 
and livestock to exact from the public 
more than can be justified on any ethical 
grounds; and we are glad to see the 
Federal and state officials acting in the 
matter. 


The death of Prof. 
O. M. Fernald, senior 
member of the faculty of Williams Col- 
lege and for thirty years professor of 
Greek, removes a person who endeared 
himself to many Williams graduates. A 
Harvard graduate of the class of 1864, Pro- 
fessor Fernald taught first in Exeter and 
in Springfield, and in 1872 went to WilNams 
College. The sudden death of Frank R. 
Stockton, the whimsical, fantastic writer 
of fiction surcharged with humor, takes 
away one who has met with much popu- 
lar favor and appreciation from critics 
abroad as well as those at home. Fame 
and fortune had been won by his pen; he 
had hosts of friends; and lived simply, 
for a long time in New Jersey and more 
recently in West Virginia. 


Deaths of the Week 


593 


Devolution 


The word revolution has long been a 
familiar one in the vocabulary of men. 
The thing it stands for is ancient. Of 
late the word evolution has been clamor- 
ous for universal use, albeit most people 
do not know its technical meaning, and 
make it synonymous with progress. Now 
another word, “‘ devolution,” is appearing. 
You will find it in most of the thorough- 
going, frank discussions of the future of 
of the British Empire, especially in the 
calmer and saner predictions as to the 
future of Ireland. ‘Ireland will attain 
a@ measure of home rule,” say men now, 
‘“‘when the whole problem of devolution 
is faced by Parliament.” That is to say, 
the attempt of the British Parliament to 
legislate on details of government for the 
separate political entities of the empire 
has broken down. British statesmen 
must learn to devolve upon the smaller 
units the responsibilities of local govern- 
ment, just as the United States has from 
the first. To quote Cecil Rhodes’s last 
will and testament, “‘The American has 
been taught the lesson of home rule and 
of the success of leaving the management 
of the local pump to the parish beadle.’”” 

Nevertheless, this principle of devolt- 
tion of function and authority is one that 
we shall have to put in practice more 
especially in our administrative side of 
government. No article in the April mag- 
azines deserves more careful attention by 
the American public than the article in 
McClure’s Magazine which describes the 
wasteful, wicked perversion of the func- 
tions of a chief executive, to which the 
occupant of the White House has to sub- 
mit. Instead of being free to deal with 
large affairs of state in a deliberate, 


- thorough way, the President has to be 


the office-broker, the hand-shaker, the 
factotum of the great mob which flatters 
itself that because it elects the President 
it can command him. Not only this, the 
President also has to settle problems 
that should devolve upon heads of depart- 
ments, and the more intent he is in set- 
tling every case for himself—as was Presi- 
dent Cleveland—and the less trust he has 
in his advisers, the shorter his working 
life and the less time he has for the 
graver, broader issues of the hour. 

British administrative affairs are suf- 
fering in precisely the same way, as the 
Spectator points out; and its counsel to 
Lord Salisbury and the cabinet is that 
they read the eighteenth chapter of Ex- 
odus, beginning at the thirteenth verse, 
in which it is recorded how Moses’ father- 
in-law, Jethro, laid down for all time 
what the Spectator calls the cardinal 
principle of administration for states- 
men, namely, ‘‘The hard causes they 
brought unto Moses, but every small 
matter they judged themselves.” 

This principle of devolution of respon- 
sibility and labor must find its place in 
the scheme of the church’s life. In non- 
Episcopal Protestant churches today the 
laity are expecting from the clergy more 
than they can secure. The churches in 
our large cities are undermanned. Men 
who should be prophets are serving ta- 
bles; the thousand and one details of 
administration, pastoral service, etc., that 
properly should devolve on assistants are 
now imposed on the one man, who must 
be preacher, pastor, administrator, solver 
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of all communal ethical questions and 
middleman between the scholars and the 
people, etc. 

And yet the people wonder why the pul- 
pit is not always rated as highly asit used 
to be, and why more great preachers do not 
emerge, commanding universal attention, 
as they used to do. May not the reason 
be that along with evolution there has 
not gone devolution ? 





Miss Stone as a Lecturer 


Inasmuch as Miss Stone has been crit- 
icised for accepting a proposal to go on 
the lecture platform, she has made a 
statement of her reasons for so doing 
and her intention as to the use she pro- 
poses to make of the proceeds of her lec- 
tures. This statement is printed in an- 
othercolumn. It ought, in our judgment, 
to be accepted as a sufficient answer to 
all fair-minded critics. Before she was 
appointed as a foreign missionary, she 
had already earned an honorable reputa- 
tion as a Christian worker and a journal- 
ist, with unquestioned confidence of all 
who knew her. She has been tested by 
twenty-three years of labor in foreign 
fields and has the full confidence of all 
the officials of the American Board. It 
is known to all with whom and for whom 
she has labored that she has never sought 
gain for herself, but has devoted herself 
and all that she has in ministering to 
those people to whom she has carried the 
gospel of Christ. In her visits home she 
has sought opportunity to tell their needs 
and of what the gospel has done for them. 

Now that, without her seeking, Miss 
Stone has had put before her an unpar- 
alleled opportunity, ought she not to wel- 
come and use it? Coming to her own 
country after such trials and after having 
awakened such an interest as never be- 
fore in the history of the Board has fallen 
to the lot of any missionary, she could 
not be the missionary of Christ which she 
has shown herself to be and keep silence 
now. Wehave heard heron the platform 
recite her experiences, and apart from 
personal interest in her testify that her 
lectures are graphic, thrilling and worthy 
of wide hearing for their information as 
to matters which now command atten- 
tion throughout the Christian. world.’ 
We give her our unqualified indorsement 
and express our conviction that those who 
hear her will not go away disappointed. 





Columbia’s New President 


Those who have been fortunate enough 
to attend several of the great academic 
celebrations of the past year, the Web- 
ster Centennial at Dartmouth, the Yale 
Bicentennia], the inaugurations of Pres- 
ident Remsen at Johns Hopkins and 
President Butler at Columbia University, 
can scarcely have failed to note the air of 
distinction, of noble formality, of opti- 
mistic institutional self-consciousness 
which academic functions in this country 
have taken on of late. Eminent civilians 
and renowned educators grace these fes- 
tivals in number and kind to a degree 
not known during the lastcentury. Long 
distances are traversed often in order 
that men may show their professional es- 
prit de corps, their solicitude for the pro- 
fessional proprieties, and their fraternal 


interest in the welfare of what in the old 
days might have been considered a rival 
institution, but is now deemed only a part- 
ner in the great task of educating the 
American democracy. 

What the churches with elaborate ritu- 
als and gayly arrayed and bejeweled 
dignitaries provide in the way of scenic 
splendor for the masses of Europe, and 
what the state with its military forces 
can always provide here or elsewhere, 
the colleges and universities are coming 
to provide for us, as they mass their 
eminent alumni, the recipients of honor- 
ary degrees, the notable civilian guests, 
and the picturesquely adorned and ebul- 
lient under-graduates, and order them to 
pass in pomp across the stage. 

The elevation of Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler to the presidency of Columbia 
University as successor of Seth Low 
brings to the head of that metropolitan 
university, as President Eliot of Har- 
vard pointed out in his address, another 
layman—not the clergyman, the conven- 
tional choice of a period at once honorable 
in its record and speedily becoming re- 
mote as to time. But it is a layman 
whose career as a student of pedagogics, 
as an administrator of important trusts, 
as a teacher cf philosophy and peda- 
gogics, combined with his personal quali- 
ties and friendships, made him the natu- 
ral choice for the place, and make it fair 
to say perhaps that no important edu- 
cational post in the country was ever 
filled before with a man whose training 
was so conspicuously well adjusted and 
preparatory to the place he was to hold 
ultimately. 

When it is duly considered what the 
city of New York stands for in the na- 
tional life, what are the reserves of wealth 


‘there awaiting employment for spiritual 


ends, whata university with proper ideals 
may do in such an environment, it is en- 
couraging to find the responsibility of 
shaping the destiny of the university— 
and to some extent of the city— falling 
into the hands of one whose past career 
and whose inaugural message tell of ideals 
that are other than utilitarian, and of 
conceptions of the university which make 
it ‘‘not the home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular names and 
impossible loyalties,’ but the instructor, 
uplifter, servant of the masses. For, to 
quote President Butler, it is with the 
hope that “‘ the cause of religion and learn- 
ing and human freedom and opportunity 
may be continually advanced from cen- 
tury to century and age to age,” that the 
university launches out on a new century, 
rich in men, money and opportunity for 
influence. 

The presence of the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation at President Butler’s inaug- 
uration was more than-the revelation of 
friendship man for the man; it told of 
the vital interest Mr. Roosevelt has in 
the flowering out of our national culture, 
the enrichment of our educational institu- 
tions, the impressing upon academic 
circles that the nation has need of the 
expert, of the trained man of affairs, of 
the man who consecrates his learning, 
and, beyond all else, his character to civic 
betterment; and it was this truth which 
the President iterated and reiterated as 
he sat down in good fellowship with Co- 
lumbia alumni at their festal board, after 
the formal ceremonies were over. 
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The Church in the Home 


There are three divine institutions, the 
state, the church and the family. They 
are called divine because they are born of 
the nature of things, and are not of man’s 
device. The state aims to establish jus- 
tice, giving to each individual a fair 
chance to be the man and do the work 
God intended. The church seeks to im- 
press the truth that things temporal have 
their significance and worth in things 
eternal, but proclaims life’s command. 
ing ideals, interprets relationships and 
duties, and leads the way to the supreme 
sources of light and power. 

The family is the vital cell of the other 
two. Before the state had erected its 
throne, or the church its altar, the father 
was both king and priest to his family. 
He was the lawgiver and the offerer of 
sacrifices. Church and state are but the 
family writ large. The home has given 
to religion its best interpretation of the 
divine fatherhood and motherhood ; it has 
taught the state the meaning of that 
brotherhood upon which social peace 
must at last rest. And the golden age 
will come when the motives, the disposi- 
tions, the laws of the home are made uni- 
versal. 

The home is the only institution that is 
organized exclusively upon love. No 
other has in such a pre-eminent degree its 
soul and center in the great command: 
Thou shalt love. Nations grow out of the 
need of mutual protection, courts are 
founded upon justice, schools center upon 
the necessity of culture, armies are or- 
ganized patriotism. The home alone is 
created and exists in love, and by its very 
nature offers the best interpretation of 
life’s supreme law. John Fiske had no 
sooner stated that the child’s long period 
of infancy made it necessary for the 
primitive man to establish the home, and 
that thereby men and women were 
trained in patience, consideration, for- 
bearance and all the higher virtues, than 
it became a commonplace, so self-evident 
was it. When the Christ came he had 
but to take the best ideas and feelings en- 
gendered in the home, and say: ‘‘ Make 
these universal and the kingdom of God 
shall come.” 

If the nation and.church are saved by 
bringing into them the spirit and laws of 
the Christian home, then that is the true 
home where all that is best in civic and 
religious life exists germinally. The 
church is in the home when the home is 
the maturing place of reverence, piety, 
obedience, love. 

Many are the causes which are destroy- 
ing the religious spirit of ourhomes. Not 
the least is the lamentable decline of fam- 
ily worship, and the almost total lack of 
thorough religious instruction of children 
on the part of parents. The Sunday 
school too often stands in loco parentis, 
and some young gir], no better fitted than 
the will-o’-the-wisp to lead in the way of 
life, is given the task of Christian train- 
ing. Robert Raikes never dreamed that 
what he established for waifs would ever 
be made to assume responsibility for the 
instruction of tne children of the well-to- 
do. Our homes have fallen far short of 
that ideal which the author of Deuter- 
onomy describes in such stately language : 
“These words . . . thou shalt teach dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
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»f them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down and when thou ris- 
oth up. And thou shalt bind them fora 
sign upon thine hand, and they shall be 
for frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door posts 
of thine house and upon thy gates.”’ 

Many are the signs of encouragement. 
Among them are the greater attention 
viven to child study, the reassertion of 
the idea of Christian culture, the develop- 
ment of the suburbs of the cities. But 
most of all the hope lies in the fact that 
the family is a divine institution, founded 
on the best human instincts, and that in 
changing conditions it will be increas. 
ingly true to itself. 





In Brief 


O Shakespeare! To think that the library 
of the town of Stratford-on-Avon should be 
built by an American manufacturer. 





That Rubens’s Holy Family, through the 
generosity of a New York millionaire, be- 
comes the property of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and thus will be seen by the 
public, is a fact with its spiritual implica- 
tions. 





A rich young man once went to Mr. Moody 
and said that he would become a Christian 
did he not fear that he would fall from grace. 
Mr. Moody, with characteristic wisdom, re- 
plied, ‘‘Do the sheep care for the shepherd, 
or does the shepherd care for the sheep?” 





The women are not the only ones who are 
getting fine raiment ready for the coronation 
of Edward VII. Friends of the new bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Handley Moule, have sub- 
scribed £170 for a cope to be worn by him on 
that occasion. ‘‘A cope?” See the dic- 
tionary. 





Dr. Joseph Parker, as he grows older, falls 
more and more into cryptic sayings, which 
tease his audiences into conjecture. ‘‘No 
church that is really faithful can be a crowded 
church,” he said at the close of one of his re- 
cent sermons to a crowded audience. Wasita 
self-indictment ? 





It would seem from Mr. George Willis 
Cooke’s concluding article in his series in 
the Boston -Transcript that the churches in 
the metropolitan Boston district are ina pretty 
bad way, spiritually. Whata glorious chance, 
then, the situation offers for a man to hirea 
hall and establish a church that is a church! 





An Iowa Methodist preacher committed 
suicide last week, for the alleged reason that 
his audiences were not as large as he hoped 
they would be. If his example were to be im- 
itated, the disparity between the number of 
clergymen seeking pulpits and the number of 
desirable pulpits to be filled would not exist 
long. 





The vegetarians are about the only persons 
who contemplate with unruffled serenity the 
machinations of the beef trust. They are like 
the old lady who sat unmoved through an 
affecting funeral service, and afterwards ex- 
plained her composure by saying that she 
didn’t belong to the same parish with the 
deceased. 





A contributor to the Christian Register, 
having advised the burning of all hymn-books 
which contain the hymn which has the line, 

My robes are washed in Jesus’ blood, 


a reader asks the critic, through the editor, 
whether she would advise burning the Bible 
because of Rev. 7: 14. 
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Did Miss Stone’s pussy recognize her on her 
return from captivity? That is the question 
which is agitating those in the Tremont Tem- 
ple audience, last Monday evening, whose cat- 
loving instincts were touched by the picture 
displayed of the handsome Salonica tabby. 
It is a legitimate query and one which Miss 
Stone will, perhaps, answer in her future lec- 
tures. 





The House of Deputies of the French na- 
tional parliament, by a vote of 442 to ten, 
recently passed a bill stipulating for a weekly 
rest day for shop assistants, and by a vote of 
203 to 128 restaurants, confectioners, establish- 
ments and hotel kitchens were included inthe 
law. Thus does nature if not religion force 
men to insist upon law assuring them a day 
of rest. 

Inverary Presbytery of the United Free 
Church, Scotland, has decided to transmit an 
overture to the assembly relative te Professor 
George Adam Smith’s book, Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament, ask- 
ing the assembly to do something which will 
secure peace to the church and renew confi- 
dence in her professors. It is very doubtful 
whether the United Free Church can be 
brought to repeat the Robertson Smith epi- 
sode in her history. 





Direct taxation of citizens of New York 
State for state purposes now only amounts to 
thirteen-hundredths of a mill, thanks to new 
forms of indirect taxation and the burden 
borne by. corporations and accumulated 
wealth. New sources of revenue and more 
equitable forms of taxation will soon relieve 
Americans from very much conscious burden 
of taxation. The more automatic and indirect 
the process the less temptation to dishonesty, 
hence the present drift makes for higher civic 
health. 3 





An interview with a returned missionary of 
the Colonial Missionary Society, in the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, reports him as saying 
that the religious spirit of the Boers “is at 
the basis of their resistance. Take that spirit 
from them, make them skeptics, and they will 
surrender tomorrow.” He says that wonder- 
ful revivals are going on in the Boer prison 
camps both in St. Helenaand in South Africa, 
and that hundreds of the young Boers have 
offered themselves for mission work so soon 
as released. 





Dr. Caleb Scott died in England, April 15. 
He was the successor of Dr. Joseph Parker 
as chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales for the current year, 
While not so conspicuous a figure in English 
Congregationalism as Dr. Parker, he was a 
man of large influence and ranked high in 
the confidence and affection of the churches. 
For thirty years he had been principal of the 
Congregational theological college in Man- 
chester. He had high repute as a theologian 
and preacher. His daughter is a professor 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 





By special arrangements with the publisher 
of McClure’s Magazine, and through his cour- 
tesy, we shall print next week extracts 
from the first article in the series, to begin 
in the May number of that magazine, in which 
Miss Stone will give a faithful and vivid ac- 
count of her apprehension, experiences in 
captivity and release. The fact that she isa 
trained newspaper woman with an excellent 
record in that vocation is guarantee that the 
style of these articles will be as effective as 
the matter is entertaining. 





Many of the bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, after their session in Cinc'n- 
nati last week electing bishops of missionary 
dioceses, accepted the invitation of the pro- 
prietors of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany at Dayton, O., to study the company’s 
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method of dealing with its employees. Judg- 
ing from the formal speeches of the bishops 
after their survey of the plant, not afew Prot- 
estant Episcopal laymen who are manufac- 
turers ure likely to have some illumination on 
up to-date methods of industry as the bishops 
in the future travel about their dioceses. 





One of Cecil Rhodes’s most cherished hatreds 
was for Rev. John Mackenzie, father of Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, the great missionary to South Africa, 
who for a time was the Queen’s deputy com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland. His book on 
Austral Africa was one of the first pieces 
of evidence which opened the eyes of Britons 
to Rhodes’s high-handed methods in South 
Africa. The Church Times is authority for 
the statement that there was decided dissent 
among some influential Anglicans because of 
the use of St. Paul’s for the Rhodes memorial 
services in London. 





The arrival in this country, as a permanent 
dweller among us, of Rabbi Solomon Schech- 
ter, one of the finest scholars among the Jews, 
who leaves Cambridge University to become 
president of the faculty ef the reorganized 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
city, is an event of some importance. Very 
wealthy Jews have recently reorganized this 
institution, endowed it generously, and made 
it possible for Dr. Schechter to come to this 
country to be its head. Dr. Schechter was 
born in Roumania, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and was called in 1890 to 
Cambridge to be lecturer on rabbinical lit- 
erature. 





The testimonies from those who know, all 
credit the late Horatio Stebbins, formerly 
pastor of the Unitarian church at San Fran- 
cisco, with having splendidly maintained the 
old ‘New England tradition of the clergyman 
as the leader in civics. What he meant to 
the State of California for more than thirty 
years as preacher, trustee of its great educa- 
tional institutions, promoter of philanthropic 
and remedial agencies can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Rev. John W. Chadwick, writing 
of him in the Christian Register, says: “* Noth- 
ing human was foreign to him, least of all 
the passions which so devastate our human 
life. ... He was as pitiful as Jesus of the 
sinful folk.” 





Ina New England city, recently, a Univer- 
salist was to be inducted to the pastorate. At 
the last moment various emergencies pre- 
vented the appearance of the Universalist 
pastors who had consented to take the various 
parts of the service, and the local pastors 
were drafted in as substitutes. The sermon 
was by a Congregationalist, the prayer by 
a Methodist, the right hand of fellowship by a 
Baptist, while a Unitarian and a second Con- 
gregational pastor extended the greetings of 
the community. The Episcopal rector sent a 
letter of welcome. No Universalist pastor 
was present. This service probably repre- 
sents the highwater mark of church federa- 
ation and ministerial brotherliness thus far. 





The committee on labor organizations of 
the Massachusetts State Association is evi- 
dently planning to bring to the next meeting 
at Plymouth an informing report. We infer 
this from the questions on the circular letters 
sent out by the committee. The report will 
embody—so far as the replies make it possible 
—not only the wisdom of Congregationalists 
on the burning issue of the relation of the 
church to the wage-earner, but the wisdom of 
men in other Christian folds and of labor 
leaders, social settlement workers, and pro- 
fessors of sociology. The committee doubt- 
less feel that the broader the range of in- 
vestigation the more accurate the generali- 
zations to be deduced from the facts gathered ; 
and that if any action is to be taken, it must 
be taken by Protestants of all folds. 
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Dudley Buck—the Man and the Musician 


The Personality and Professional Ideals of the New Organist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


As Dudley Buck assumes charge of the 
music at Piymouth Churcb, Brooklyn, 
Sunday, May 4, it is interesting to recall 
that exactly forty years ago he com- 
menced his musical career at Park 
Church, Hartford, of which Horace Bush- 
nell was then pastor, and thus forms 
an interesting link between two great 
Congregational pulpits. For the past 
twenty-five years he has had charge of 
the music in Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
where Dr. McConnell is rector. His 
change to Plymouth at this time natu- 
rally is attracting much attention in 
church and musical circles. 

Dudley Buck probably has had more 
influence on the music of church choir 
and organ in this country than any Amer- 
ican, both because of his natural abil- 
ity, his unceasing diligence, his spiritual 
ideals and his versatility. It would be 
difficult to find in this or any other coun- 
try a musician who has exerted an in- 
fluence along so many lines. As an or- 
ganist he not only played at Park Church, 
Hartford, St. James, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Boston, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, and now 
Plymouth, but for many years he trav- 
eled constantly, having given organ con- 
certs in every large city in the land and 
in scores of smaller places. Asa director 
he has. led not only church choirs, but 
the Apollo Club of New York, and was 
assistant conductor at Theodore Thom- 
as’s concerts at Central Park Garden in 
New York. Many of his pupils have 
become prominent in musical circles, and 
while in Boston he taught in the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

He is the author of several works, 
among them Studies for Pedal Phrasing, 
Art of Organ Accompaniment, Influence 
of the Organ in History. As a musical 
composer he has been very fertile. What 
trained choir in this country has not sung 
the anthems of Dudley Buck! Early in 
his career he commenced composing, for 
organ, orchestra and choir, and is still 
enriching sacred music. Among his can- 
tatas, Don Munio was produced in 1874. 
The Centennial was written for the Cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia, the words being 
by Sidney Lanier and the presentation 
by Theodore Thomas, with a chorus of 
1,000 voices and an orchestra of 200 pieces. 
The Golden Legend received the prize of 
$1,000 at the Cincinnati Festival in 1880. 
The Voyage of Columbus, 1885, and The 
Light of Asia, 1886, were produced first 
in Europe, and came to this country bear- 
ing a foreign imprint, a novelty for an 
American composer. The Forty-sixth 
Psalm was written for the Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society, which first pre- 
sented it. Among his recent works is a 
series of five church cantatas: The. Tri- 
umph of David, The Coming of the King, 
The Story of the Cross, A Watch Night 
Service, and Christ the Victor. Thus as 
organist, director, teacher, author of 
works about music, and composer, he has 
had marked success and a far-reaching 
influence. 

He was born in Hartford, in 1839, of. 
the best-New England stock. Long-suf- 
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fering relatives would rejoice if all am- 
bitious young musicians were Dudley 
Bucks in one respect. When in his boy- 
hood the fever and fervor came upon him, 
he was accustomed to mount to the top 
of acherry tree with his flute and there 
hold forth. Dudley Buck’s flute and 
cherry tree story ought to have a place 
beside George Washington’s hatchet and 
tree in training the musical youth of the 
land. 

His self-devotion to a musical career 
received the sanction of his parents when 
he was a student in Trinity College, and 
in 1858 he went to Europe. Here he 
spent four years, studying in Leipsic, 
Dresden and Paris. He took a broad 
course, not devoting himself to one 
branch alone of music; and when in 
Paris, he spent much time in the govern- 
ment organ factories. His sturdy Amer- 
ican personality could absorb the valu- 
able teachings of those lands, without 
becoming infatuated by them and bring- 
ing to America simply an echo of German 
and French music. Strong and original, 


Dudley Buck has produced American. 


music, having the culture and learning 
of Europe, but still definitely American. 
A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle thus de- 
scribed him recently : 


Dudley Buck in appearance is typically 
American. He leoks American through and 
through. No one would for a moment take 
him for anything else. He could not by any 
chance be a Frenchman, or a German—hardly 
even an Englishman. That shrewd, whimsi- 
cal, kindly face is as nationally typical as that 
of Uncle Sam himself. 


The impression made upon me last 
week as I chatted with him was his in- 
dividuality. Had he followed a business 
career, or chosen some other profession, 
it would have been along original rather 
than traditional lines, and it is easy to 
see how he came to be a leader in Ameri- 
can church music at a time when it was 
ata low point. He is a slave neither to 
prevailing customs, nor, what is more un- 
usual, to his own habits. He is pecul- 
iarly a free man. Concerning a practice 
he had followed for years, he said: “I 
am not sure that under different circum- 
stances I should do it.’”’ It was difficult 
for me to secure from him definite di- 
rections concerning forms for religious 
worship. ‘It all depends on the circum- 
stances,” he insisted. ‘The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life,’ seemed 
to be the keynote of his feeling. This 
seems surprising to us Congregationai- 
ists, coming from a man born in the 
Episcopal communion and having spent 
most of his life inthatchurch. We often 
think of them as formalists, tied down 
to the letter. 

In this connection he made a criticism 
on the liturgical tendencies in some Con. 
gregational churches. They have a form, 
which they use until it becomes both 
monotonous and mechanical. For ex- 
ample, Old Hundred is sung fifty-two 
times a year in some of our church serv- 
ices. The Episcopal Church has a liturgy, 
but in most places the leader has an 


option. He may choose from two ‘or 
more selections. And especially in the 
music is the greatest variety possible. 
“IT use twenty-two different musical 
settings for the Te Deum.” He seemed 
to feel that in every direction he had 
ample opportunity to avoid that liturgi- 
cal monotony which characterizes the 
efforts of some Congregational churches, 
which use the same liturgical forms, 
without any variations, for months at a 
time, a thing infrequent and perhaps 
unknown in the Episcopal churches. 

Repeatedly in our conversation, he 
flashed out, ‘‘Why not,” when I asked 
him whether certain features of church 
music should be encouraged, revealing 
that temperament, vital to poetry and 
music, which leaps to the truth with the 
flash of intuition, and rather resents a 
search for arguments and reasons. His 
method of composition is an interesting 
combination of intuition and hard work. 
He does not sit down and grind out 
music. ‘‘Machine work may be very 
good,” he said, ‘‘but it always is—ma- 
chine work.” He is like a faithful lover, 
who wooes diligently and waits patiently, 
but never seeks to compel. ‘Sometimes 
I attempt a theme, but it will not come. 
I try again and again, and fail, and it 
may be two or three years before I can 
put my pencil to the paper and write it 
out. Sometimes I write the last part 
first. Sometimes it flashes and then 
again it creeps slowly and quietly into 
my mind.” Brightest and Best of the 
Sons of the Morning, published in his 
first collection of motets which marked 
an epoch in American church music, was 
composed under these circumstances. 
The hymn was given him Saturday, and 
he could find no satisfactory music. So 
he improvised this, copied it for his quar- 
tet, and used it on Sunday morning. He 
cannot tell how a given preduction will 
appeal to the public, whether it will be 
popular or not. He does not have this in 
his mind when composing. 

When reference was made to his being 
a voluminous writer, he laughingly said, 
** But, if my friends only knew how much 
I have burned up, because it did not seem 
to me satisfactory.” The Chicago fire, 
however, did inflict a great loss on him, 
destroying not only his library, but many 
notes and some choice work in manu- 
script, which could not be replaced. At 
the time of the fire he was in Albany for 
an organ concert. In the afternoon a 
telegram announced that the flames were 
approaching his house; but he did not 
cancel his engagement and start for Chi- 
cago. And when he went to the concert 
and played, he had in his pocket the 
telegram which announced that his home 
and treasures were in ashes, and that his 
family had fled to a friend’s home. 

He indorses heartily the practice of sup- 
plementing the organ with an orchestra, 
if itis astrong one. The use of a violin 
alone he approved, where a violin obli- 
gato had been written ; but the introduc- 
tion of a violin, simply for the sake of 
having one, and where it had no special 
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art assigned, he characterizes as a pica- 
ine affair, which weakened the effect. 
ie said that both, chorus and quartet, 
‘ere absolutely essential to the best were ; 
ut he seemed to me to regard the chorus 
sthe vitalelement. A quartet is limited. 
\ chorus can give greater contrasts. 
While he regards preludes and post- 
ides in church services as necessities, 
the omission of which would be dreary, 
he evidently feels keenly the dishonoring 
attitude of many who regard them simply 
as convenient coverings for conversation 
and the noise of coming in and going 
out, The playing of a noble composition 
often seems a. waste, an insult to the com- 
poser. He contrasted the reverential si- 
lence which the organ receives at an or- 
gan concert with its treatment in church. 
Very often the former is the religious 
service, and the latter the secular. It 
has been his custom, at the second serv- 
ice, to play the last hymn softly, and 
then omit a postlude, allowing the con- 
gregation to pass out silently in the spirit 
of the service, which he thinks far better 
than the not uncommon custom of play- 
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ing a march, or some stirring piece with 
the full organ, which dissipates the devo- 
tional effect of the service. 

He appreciates the custom of making 
the second service more musical. A sec- 
ond elaborate sermon on the same day 
dulls the mind—as would a second mu- 
sical service. The music of the second 
service is not simply to attract, mere bait. 
It is to him itself a preacher of righteous- 
ness. Music should be the interpreter of 
the sacred words. To make words simply 
a string from which to suspend notes of 
music would be sacrilege. ‘‘ Often music, 
by its accents,” he said, ‘‘can give the 
atmosphere in which the words were 
spoken, and their spirit, as no speech can. 
With its subtle, spiritual, supernatural 
power, it speaks soul to soul.’ To a 
great extent, he selects and composes 
the words as well as the music of his 
works. Nor can I close better than by 
giving what seemed to me, as I listened 
to him, to be his test of true sacred mu- 
sic. It is that which makes you see and 
feel in the words what you never saw 
and felt there before. 





From Day to Day 


By Allen Chesterfield 


If of old it was true that the kingdom of 
heaven suffered violence and the violent took 
it by force, it is sometimes necessary even in 
these modern days to make a gallant charge 
upon the dignity and respectability of a church 
in order to establish a sense of community of 
interests. A young woman of my acquaint- 
ance, a college graduate, has taken up a line 
of work in a city considerably distant from 
her home. She had been well reared and as a 
matter of course went at once to one of the 
leading churches of her denomination to iden- 
tify herself with its worship and its work. 
Weeks and months passed by without bring- 
ing her a sense of being warmly welcomed or 
really wanted. At last, thinking it would 
facilitate acquaintance, she procured her let- 
ter of dismission from her home church and 
presented herself at the appointed time to the 
committee, 

* ~J * 

The deacons beamed more or less benign- 
antly upon her from a distance, and when 
another young lady had been formally pre- 
sented and as formally bowed out, the pastor 
turned to her and said, kindly: “‘ This young 
woman is studying here. I know her father 
and can vouch for her.” The committee had 
no comments to make and no questions to ask. 
Then the pastor arose, extended his hand and 
said, ‘‘ We are glad you are coming in with us 
and I want you to understand ”’— here the girl’s 
eyes brightened at the prospect of being asked 
to teach in the Sunday school or to come 
around to the meeting of the sewing society 
or possibly to vary her boarding-house routine 
by a Sunday dinner up the avenue— “I want 
you to understand that if you change your 
address you must be sure and notify me.” 
He paused, as if expecting her to make her 
departure, but she was a: New England girl 
and held her ground. Summoning up all her 
reserves, she burst out. ‘“‘ But, Doctor, I came 
tonight expecting to meet the committee, and 
1 should like very much to be presented to 
these gentlemen.” ‘0, to be sure,” said the 
good Doetor, somewhat surprised but nothing 
joath. “This is Deacon So and So, and this 
is our clerk, Mr. Scribendus,” and so on 
around the circle. They were cordial hand- 
shakes, too, that she received, and in a space 
of less than five minutes all the ice floated 
out of the assemblage and it hasn’t frozen 
over since, at least so faras this young woman 
18 concerned. 


This matter of cordiality is, of course, one 
partly of temperament, but training has some- 
thing to do with it too. About two years ago I 
preached in a church composed of excellent 
people, not one of whom gave me an intimation 
after the morning service as to whether it 
had been he!pful or otherwise. Now no sensi- 
ble man expects to have the people tumble 
over one another in their eagerness to grasp 
the hand of the officiating clergyman, but he 
does long for just a word, not of fulsome or 
conventional praise, but indicating that he 
has not shot his arrows into the air in vain. 
He cares more for one ‘‘ You helped me to- 
day,” than for ten thousand perfunctory “I 
enjoyed the sermon,” in about the same tone 
in which the speaker would say that he en- 
joyed the last Symphony concert or the pano- 
rama of Ben Hur. However, even the con- 
ventional salutation after preaching is better 
than profound silence and universal aloofness. 
One can at least shake hands and speak of the 
weather, if nothing more. But a new spirit 
has come over the parish that endured my 
ministrations two years ago. When I was 
up there a few weeks ago I had hardly come 
down from the pulpit when a dozen persons, 
young and old, were at hand with outstretched 
hands. Later in the day I found out the 
meaning of the unusual demonstration. The 
new pastor had been revealing to them the 
hitherto buried truth that the duty of hospital- 
ity to strangers enjoined by the apostle Paul 
includes also the visiting minister. The men 
with whom he now exchanges are all realiz- 
ing the different atmosphere. 

* * « 

I had a bit of a talk the other afternoon 
with Miss Stone’s mother in her modest little 
domicile in Chelsea. As one looks upon her 
and imagines what she suffered in those long, 
anxious six months, one feels like apostro- 
phizing her after the fashion of the Latin 
poet. “Heroic mother hardly less heroic 
than a heroic daughter.” Surely the first 
ten minutes of their interview the other morn- 
ing when they looked once more in each 
other’s faces, with no other human being 
witnessing the scene, must have been as sa- 
cred a season as either will ever have uniil 
they come to the glad reunions of the other 
life. Fourscore and ten years have passed 
over the head of the mother, but she looks 
much younger. Her chief infirmity is lame- 
ness due to sciatica, but her hearing and eye- 
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sight are excellent. She has one of those 
strong, intelligent faces which belong to the 
race of New England mothers. It took on 
animation as she recounted some of the ex- 
periences of her beloved one in captivity, and 
she spoke with special gratitude of all that 
Dr. House of Salonica had done for the re- 
leased captives, even down to providing a 
crib for baby Tsilka. Mrs. Stone herself 
never gave up hope that her daughter would 
be released, though it wavered when two 
weeks went by after the ransom was paid 
and the cable brought no further news. 





Rev. W. Garrett Horder’s Amer- 


ican Appointments 


The arrival from England this week of Rey. 
W. Garrett Horder brings to the attention of 
the country in general, and of Congregation- 
alists in particular, an English minister who 
has a deserved reputation for his special learn- 
ing in the field of hymnology. It is expected 
that next Sunday he will preach at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. On Mon- 





day and Tuesday he will lecture on The Evo- 
lution of Modern Hymnody. On Sunday, May 
11, he is to preach in Princeton University. 
On May 14 and 16 he lectures at Hartford 
Theological ‘Seminary. Sunday, May 18, he 
preaches at Central Church, Boston, and on 
May 21 he will represent the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales at the centennial 
of the Massachusetts Association at Plymouth. 
He preaches at Harvard University May 25, 
and on Junei at Cornell. President Harper 
is negotiating for his lectures on Hymnody, 
and also a sermon, in Chicago University. 


Striking Utterances 


The race in life is to those whose record is 
best at the end; the beginning is forgotten 
and is of no moment.— Andrew Carnegie. 


A gorgeous drawing-room may shut off the 
soul from the large, rich life with God and 
humanity quite as effectually as the greasy 
kitchen bedroom of the squalid tenement.— 
Rev. William Knight. 

For our own good, our own future welfare, 
it is really more necessary that our citizen 
neighbor in the North End or the South End 
or the West End be honest, pure, trustworthy 
and law-abiding than that we possess houses, 
lands, pictures, tapestry and the various ad- 
junets of cultured civilization.— Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, D. D. 

This is a most welcome opportunity to look 
back for a few moments to the days I spent 
in the United States. I found in that country 
not only what is called on this side of the 
Atlantic a “dollar hunting ’” nation, but a 
nation striving with all its energy to secure 
pure and ideal possessions. There prevails 
in the United States an intellectual and 
pleasant family life, and no better life can 
be found in this country ; and where this life 
does not exist, every effort is being made to 
attain it.— Prince Henry of Prussia, at Ham- 
burg, before East Asiatic Association. 
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The Christian Man and Other Men 


How the Personal Appeal May Supplement Effectively Sermons and Meetings 


Henry B. F. Macfarland is the president of 
the Board of Commissioners which govern 
the District of Columbia, in which the na- 
tional capital finds a home and where there is 
no citizenship. He is one of three men that 
wisely but arbitrarily rule one of the finest 
cities of the world. He also is a veteran 
journalist, acting for many years as Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Boston Herald, and 
the Philadelphia Record. He also is a promi- 
nent official in the local Y. M. C. A. and in 
the Presbyterian Church. His acquaintance 
with prominent men in the nation is inclusive, 
and in writing as he does in this article he 
speaks with authority. 


A man speaking to a man; the man 
speaking to God; God speaking to the 
man. This is the whole process of what 
we call ‘personal work” with men to 
make them Christians, and there will 
never be any other process. There may 
be great variety in the details, there is 
room for many different ‘‘methods,’’ but 
there must always be the same proc- 
ess. Every evangelist, from Stephen 
and Philip down, has emphasized this. 
Every one of them has shown that he did 
not depend so much upon preaching as 
upon the hand-to-hand dealing with the 
individual man, bringing him to speak to 
God and to let God speak to him. This 
is the way in which, as a rule, men are 
won to Christ. 

There have been exceptional occasions, 
although they are now becoming rare, 
when large numbers of men have been 
brought to the recognition of themselves 
as sinners and of Christ as their Saviour 
by sermons or addresses, or, as in the 
great days of the apostles, by personal 
“‘testimonies.”” But the rule has been, 
and it is more generally followed now 
than ever before, that there must be 
something more than the public and gen- 
eral appeal in the meeting. It seems to 
be recognized that, in the quaint old 
phrase, ‘‘ Hand-picked fruit is the best.” 
Hence the “inquiry meeting,” which Mr. 
Moody, and every other evangelist of 
our time, has regarded as absolutely nec- 
essary. After all, men cannot be con- 
verted, even though they have been bap- 
tized, inthe mass. The act of turning the 
life around to God is one which each man 
must do alone. And even that assistance 
of a Christian which may be necessary 
must be given under that condition. 

If every Christian man would live as 
he prays there would be no need of meet- 
ings, or general efforts, for the conver- 
sion of men. If Christ’s witnesses would 
only witness a good confession in all hon- 
esty and simplicity, and with the conse- 
quent peace and joy and power, every- 
body else would want what they had. 
Human nature is just the same at all 
times and in all places under like condi- 
tions. Under the changing fashions of 
thought and of costume men are the 
same, essentially, everywhere and in 
every century. Rich and poor, ignorant 
and learned, high and low, they all have 
hearts and their hearts are all hungry, 
more or less consciously, for the living 
God. They may try to satisfy their 
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hearts in other ways, they may seem to 
be doing so, but they will all tell you that 
they are not satisfied unless they have 
the only satisfaction. . 

Now most of them will not look for 
God either in his Word, or in any other 
revelation of himself, but they do look 
for him, more or less eagerly and more 
or less doubtfully, in the lives of the men 
who say they are his representatives. 
They do not expect these Christians to 
be perfect in an absolute sense. They 
would be contented if they found them 
to be perfect in intention. Whenever 
they do find men who seem to them to be 
perfect in heart towards God, because 
these men have what their hearts crave 
they turn to them, if they have opportu- 
nity, seeking after God. It is pathetic to 
see how men who are not Christians long 
for real Christians, and, like nations long- 
ing for real heroes, are sometimes taken 
in by make-believes. It is, of course, 
chiefly the shortcomings of Christians, 
humiliating and embarrassing as they are, 
which at once make it hard for them to 
ask other men to become Christians and 
repel the men who are not Christians, but 
in spite of all the difficulties, if honest 
Christians would, in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, and with the same tact 
and courtesy which they use in other 
matters, speak to men about the Chris- 
tian life, they would usually find them- 
selves met more than half way, and that 
the road was easier than they feared. 

It is. necessary to have a Christian 
courage for this, as for other acts of 
Christian living. This seems to be the 
weakest point in most Christian lives. 
Christian men want other Christian men 
to speak to members of their own fami- 
lies and to their nearest friends, and hes- 
itate to speak to others who are not 
Christians themselves, when the Andrew 
and Philip example is the most natural 
one in the world. 

As things are, however, very few Chris- 
tian men are willing or able to talk to 
other men personally about becoming 
Christians. Even those who can talk con- 
vincingly on other subjects, equally deli- 
cateand difficult, are dumb when they 
come to this subject. Instead of every 
man speaking to his brother, the general 
desire of the Christian men is to put all 
of that duty upon the minister in the 
pulpit or the evangelist on the platform, 
or upon a few Christian leaders in the 
congregation or the association. Hence 
they cannot see how Christianity can be 
spread except by sermons and addresses. 
Now sermons and addresses are necessary. 
We shall never be able to do without 
churches and meetings this side of the 
millennium. But itis equally necessary 
that Christians should overcome their 
reluctance, and speak personally to other 
men about Christ, and to learn how to do 
it, if they really do not know. In no 
other way can the stirring of hearts 
from the pulpit, or the platform, have its 
due and full effect. Ido not forget that 
a consistent Christian life is a daily 
though silent witness for the truth of 


Christianity, and that it has its effect, 
but such a life is many times more 
effective when it speaks directly to men 
with the voice. 

Probably no other organization has 
done as much in modern times for the 
Christian men of the churches in bring- 
ing them to see, and helping them to per- 
form, their duties in this respect as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In 
the half-century of its life it has devel- 
oped in many ways that were not dreamed 
of by its founders, but it has throughout 
maintained their principle and practice 
of direct, personal, conversational appeal 
to men to become Christians. George 
Williams spoke to another man. They 
knelt, and spoke to God, and God spoke 
to them, and that was the beginning of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Thousands of Christian lives, thanks to 
that association, have had similar be- 
gionings. In these later days, feeling as 
it has felt, in common with the churches 
and all other Christian organizations, the 
power of the Spirit under new recognition 
of the necessity for it and the possibility 
of having it, it has been urging its mem- 
bers and educating them to greater ac- 
tivity in personal dealing with other men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington, for example, now 
nearly fifty years eld, has had a new 
birth within recent years, and with a 
larger membership and a larger faith and 
a larger hope than ever before is press- 
ing more vigorously and successfully its 
efforts for the salvation of men through 
Christ. On the one hand it is reaching 
out in many ways to get hold of men who 
are not Christians, and on the other hand 
it is educating its Christian members to 
do this work effectively. In this it is 
using, of course, the results of the ex- 
perience of the other associations, gath- 
ered up for the general use by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and furnished in 
printed form from its headquarters in 
New York, 

Among other things it has, every Sun- 
day afternoon, a public meeting, for men 
only, in one of the theaters holding about 
fifteen hundred men, and usually full on 
these occasions. One hundred volunteers 
from among the Christian men of the 
association man that meeting. They 
meet for prayer before it begins; they 
seat the incoming crowds; they take up 
the offering; and then, after the sing- 
ing and the public praying and the preach- 
ing, when opportunity is given for men 
to ask for prayer and to say that they 
want to be Christians, these minutemen 
speak to those who thus show a desire 
for help, and try to bring them to the 
light. They give the man a card bearing 
a printed expression of desire and pur- 
pose to be a Christian, with a place for 
the expression of a church preference, 
which he can sign, with his address. 
They will help him to pray and pray with 
him, and then they will give him the 
Word of God and show him its promises. 
They will ask him to come to the asso- 
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ciation building on Wednesday night for 
prayer, and to meet members of the 
association, that they may have fellow- 
ship with one another and with Christ. 
One of them will visit the man dur- 
ing the week, and aid him in any and 
every way possible. They will send his 
name and address to the pastor of the 
church of his preference, and bring the 
pastor to see him. In this way the seed 
planted by the song, or the address, is 
nurtured and cultivated until the man 
becomes an out-and-out Christian. 
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This, it seems to me, is an excellent 
example of the way to make such a 
meeting effective. The difficulty is to 
get men who can do such personal work 
properly. The Washington Association, 
like other associations, finds it profitable 
to conduct training classes for the prepa- 
ration of such workers, since .they are 
not more numerous in Washington than 
elsewhere. Now that the second season 
of these theater meetings is closing, the 
association has a body of trained and ex- 
perienced men who can do this thing 
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rightly and is adding to this members’ 
training class, so that next year it ought 
to be even more successful than it has 
been this year. 

What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Men want God, even as God 
wants men. Christian men can bring 
others to God, if they will only follow the 
old process of speaking to them to get 
them to speak to God, and to listen to his 
words tothem. They can do it anywhere 
if they are only honest, brave and tactful. 

Washington, D. C. 





The whole world has been for many 
months watching the course of events 
in the Celestial Empire, attention upon 
which the unexampled occurrences of the 
past two years have riveted all eyes. 
Those who have been sufficiently aware 
of the complexity of the various influ- 
ences at work have been least willing to 
hazard definite prophecies as to whether 
the court would or would not return to 
Peking, and, if so, when. That desperate 
efforts were made up to the very last to 
dissuade the Empress Dowager is certain, 
and that she was greatly perturbed in 
spirit as to the possible consequences to 
herself personally seems altogether prob- 
able. 

On the route from K’ai Feng Fa to 
Peking she saw and was seen by many 
foreigners, and, with remarkable femi- 
nine tact, she instantly exhibited herself 
in a gracious attitude, recognizing the 
propriety of their omitting to kneel in 
her august presence, while respectfully 
saluting her as they would have done 
their own sovereign. At the terminus of 
her railway journey, with which she is 
said to have been greatly pleased, skillful 
arrangements had been made at her order 
to accommodate all foreigners who wished 
to see the entry to the capital, and the 
tact with which this was done greatly 
helped to win foreign favor. She came 
back to the city, from which seventeen 
months before she had fled in disguise 
and in poverty, as a conqueror—one of 
the strangest incidents in a strange ca- 
reer thus taking place in the eyes of the 
whole empire. 

The audiences to the diplomatic body, 
afew weeks later (Jan. 28), were a logi- 
cal sequence of the reoccupation of the 
throne. The hall in which this took place 
is one never before used for this purpose. 
The ceremony was carefully settled by 
previous stipulations, and it was as sat- 
isfactory as such a purely formal func- 
tion could be expected to be. That the 
‘adies of the corps diplomatique, together 
with the children, attended by a large 
military escort and great external dis- 
play, should be welcomed by the Empress 
Dowager, just as the wives of the minis- 
ters had been in 1899, and again in 1900 
(but a few months before the siege in 
Peking), does not seem to have been an- 
ticipated by any one. Yet so it has come 
to pass. The Empress Dowager wept 
over them with protestations of regret 
over the late misunderstanding, an ad- 
dress skillfully phrased, but complimen- 
tary and conciliatory, was pronounced by 


The Situation in China 


By Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 


Mrs. Conger, the wife of the United States 
minister, and all the party, children in- 
cluded, were loaded with valuable pres- 
ents as souvenirs of this great occasion. 

Dutch gold coins worth a hundred or 
two dollars apiece, rings, bracelets, etc., 
are among the spoils of an occasion which 
has excited comment of a widely diverse 
sort. That a general action of this de- 
scription could not have been taken with- 
out the approval of the home govern- 
ments is taken for granted. But there 
are many residents in China fresh from 
the experiences and memories of the ter- 
rible Boxer period to whom it appears a 
preposterous perversion of international 
friendliness to go to this length, when it 
is certain that the Empress Dowager was 
personally responsible for the acts of the 
past, and when it is far from certain 
that her change of attitude is anything 
more than the flexibility of the supple 
and hollow bamboo to definite pressure in 
one direction, to be followed later by an 
equal reaction. With this view the writer 
of this paper is not in accord, but it is the 
popular one in China at the moment. 

Next to the triumph of the Empress 
Dowager should be noticed the distinct 
relegation of the emperor to an inferior 
seat on a platform only about eight 
inches from the ground, her Majesty for 
the first time openly occupying a throne, 
and in all ways acting as the principal 
figure. It is felt by a deep instinct 
throughout the whole empire that unless 
the emperor is restored to actual power 
there is no solid peace for China. There 
are difficulties in the way with which 
most residents of other countries are 
wholly unacquainted. One of the most 
radical is the fact that the emperor be- 
longs to the wrong generation, for he is 
only a cousin of his predecessor, instead 
of being a ‘‘nephew.” The reasons for the 
selection were at the time strong enough 
to make the imperial family sufficiently 
united to sanction it, but there has al- 
ways been some uncertainty as to the 
exact status, one censor at least com- 
mitting suicide rather than forego the 
privilege of criticising the irregularity of 
the succession. 

Since the coup d’état of 1898 Kuang Hsii 
has been only a figurehead, being defi- 
nitely set aside, as appeared in January, 
1900, in favor of a wild youth who has 
just been degraded from the position of 
heir apparent, partly on his own account, 
and partly because his father, Prince 
Tuan, was the principal agent in setting 
the Boxer movement in motion in Peking. 


As to the health of the Emperor, his 
present intellectual capabilities, and the 
probability, or possibility, of an heir there 
is the greatest difference of opinion. 
While this vital matter is unsettled there 
is no lasting quiet in the empire. 

Next in importance to the personnel of 
the rulers comes the question of the pros- 
pects for reform of a practical and tangible 
kind. During the last few months there 
has been no lack of edicts, many of them 
admirable in expression and externally 
beyond criticism. The only trouble with 
them is that no one knows or can know 
what they mean. Gov. Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
while still in Shantung, had elaborated 
(with the indispensable assistance of Dr. 
Hayes, now head of the Shantung Pro- 
vincial College) a plan of study which he 
was about to commend to the throne ina 
memorial, when an edict was issued com- 
manding just such institutions in all the 
provinces. This enables Governor Yuan 
to step at once to the front, and his scheme 
was promptly accepted as the model for 
the empire. 

Plans are forming for one of these 
ambitious colleges at Paotingfu, and an 
American is desired for its head. At- 
tention has been repeatedly called to the 
singular circumstance that practically all 
the higher foreign education in China is 
in the hands of our countrymen. This 
includes the Imperial University in Pe- 
king (from which the venerable Dr. Mar- 
tin has, however, just retired), Dr. Hayes’s 
college, just mentioned, Dr. Tenny’s 
college in Tientsin, the Nan-yang Col- 
lege in Shanghai, as well as a long list 
of high-grade mission colleges in five 
provinces. 

It ought not to be omitted that two 
recent steps of a revolutionary nature 
seem to have been prompted by a desire 
to make the throne felt as a reform 
power. One of these is the removal of 
the prohibition of marriages between 
Manchus and Chinese, a rule theoretic- 
ally in force ever since the dynasty came 
in 258 years ago, but perpetually evaded. 
The other is the discouragement (though 
not the actual forbidding) of foot-binding, 
which is characterized as a cruel prac- 
tice. Thus the efforts of the lady mis- 
sionaries and many others in China who 
have attacked this citadel of custom are 
strangely re-enforced by the Empress 
Dowager herself. Even so, it will prob- 
ably take a long time to make any im- 
pression on the conservative Chinese, 
but the step is a good one, and in the 
right direction. 
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The death of Li Hung-chang was the 
greatest blessing to China which could 
have come in connection with that wily 
old fox. Itstopped fora time the progress 
of the Manchurian treaty by which the 
formal cession of a vast area was virtually 
made certain to Russia. The semi-active 
protestof Japan, the protest of the United 
States, and the recent treaty between the 
former country and Great Britain will 
perhaps have a deterrent effect, but no 
one expects that the inevitable will be 
forever staved off at either end of the 
Asiatic continent. m 

That the Chinese railways so long oper- 
ated by foreigners will soon be restored 
to their Chinese (nomina]) owners is very 


likely, as well as the government of the 
city and district of Tientsin, the occu- 
pation of which is, however, held by many 
residents of China to be now absolutely 
the only tangible result of the protracted 
military operations against China. Fears 
are often expressed that there will soon 
be another rising, and then we shall all 
once more repent too late. To an un- 
prejudiced spectator the probability of a 
general movement against foreigners on 
any large scale is infinitesimal. Boxerism 
is to all appearances thrice dead. 

But the Chinese have now come to 
military self-consciousness, and will have 
a huge army, another navy, and a first- 
class national debt, so as to be ready once 
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more to face the world. Recent murders 
of Roman Catholic missionaries in two 
widely separated provinces show that 
China is not yet quiet. Perhaps it never 
will be, all of it at the same time, as it 
seldom has been in the past. It is at 
present in the throes of a tremendous 
transition, the consequences of which no 
one is able to forecast. Protestant mis- 
sionary work is everywhere being re- 
sumed, and its influence will be increas- 
ingly felt in the next twenty-five years. 
For this, at least, there is an open door 
which no man can shut. There is great 
need of a large re-enforcement of the best 
men and women of the West to aid in 
molding the China that is to be. 





In 


Death of Rev. Samuel Scoville 

Since coming to Plymouth, where he has 
found, apart from preaching, a heavy tax 
upon physical energy, Dr. Hillis has been 
called upon to suffer from illness and death 
in his family and of assistants. Mr. Scoville, 
who had been an assistant for a year past, 
died last week Tuesday in a Philadelphia 
hospital. Mrs. Hillis is still very low, but Rev. 
Horace Porter has returned to Brooklyn, and 
after two years’ suffering is so far recovered 
that he hopes to be able soon to resume work. 
Mr. Scoville was born in 1834 in West Corn- 
wall, Ct., and was educated at Yale. Fora 
quarter of a century he was pastor at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., and twenty years at Stamford, Ct. 
After a short ministry at Vineland, N. J., he 
came to Brooklyn. In 1861 he married Har- 
riet, a daughter of Henry Ward Beecher, with 
whom he became acquainted in Europe just 
before the breaking out of the Civil War. 
Mrs. Scoville, two sons and two daughters 
survive him. The funeral was at Plymouth 
Church. 


Universalists Lose a Strong Leader 

Dr. Charles H. Eaton is dead, after a pas- 
torate of twenty years of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, which Dr. 
E. H. Chapin made famous, and with which 
Horace Greeley was identified. The church 
prospered during the last two decades as 
never before. Occupying cramped quarters 
in Fifth Avenue, not far from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, it moved to splendid surround- 
ings on Eighth Avenue, just above Fifty-ninth 
Street. Admirably equipped, many things 
were planned by Dr. Eaton which his health 
forbade him to carry out. He has fought dis- 
ease for two years, yet the work of his church 
has been maintained, so well had he kept up 
the foundations. A man of liberal ideas and 
an able preacher, he recognized the change 
New York has gradually undergone in its 
need for pastoral rather than for pulpit work. 
For that reason his funeral was attended by 
large numbers, including many outsiders who 
counted him a friend. Dr. Eaton was a na- 
tive of Beverly, Mass., a graduate of Tufts, 
and was once a pastor in Palmer, Mass. 


A New Secretary of Education 

No fear need be felt, say members of the 
General Education Board, that the work of 
existing organizations maintaining schools 
and colleges in the South will be interfered 
with by the new board. Still less need it be 
feared that contributions will be turned from 
the missionary societies. Rather, attempts 
will be made to stimulate gifts for education 
everywhere. It is even the intention to co- 
operate with the missionary societies, and if 
necessary, to assist them with the funds of 
the board. These now amount to over $1,000,- 
000, the gifts of several well-known philan- 
thropists. 

Dr. Wallace Buttrick, who has come to New 


and Around New York 


York to be general secretary of the board, has 
been eighteen years in the ministry, at New 
Haven, St. Paul and Emanuel Baptist Church, 
Albany. He has been a trustee of Rochester 
University and Seminary, of both of which he 
is a graduate, and has been interested in edu- 
cation in the South through the Southern 
Education Board and Baptist education soci- 
eties. He desires it understood that there is 
no official or other connection between the 
Southern Education Board and the new organ- 
ization. The one is merely to stimulate edu- 
cation in the South, is not incorporated and 
is not engaged inraising money. The general 
board has the whole country as its field. 
While the only specific task it has yet under- 
taken is in the South, because it thinks the 
most imperative present need is there, it is 
intended to advance the educational interests 
of the whole country. Commodious offices 
are soon to be opened in the Morton building, 
this city. A feature of these headquarters 
will be an educational library, intended to be 
the best of its kind. 


Bethany’s Silver Anniversary 

That was an ideal program in attractiveness 
and effective arrangement for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Bethany Church. It began 
April 13 with a sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
S. H. Cox, and closed last Sunday with a look 
into the future, and, as the program said, “ By 
ourselves again.” Between camea Bible school 
celebration, a missionary meeting, a reunion 
of former and present members and pastors, 
at which Messrs. Haskins, Underwood, Burr, 
Richards and Pratt, former pastors, spoke, 
and greetings from “different branches of the 
same true vine,” voiced by ministers of eight 
denominations. Among speakers at the vari- 
ous services were Drs. Jefferson, Creegan, 
Cadman, Willard Scott and Rev. N. M. Prats 
—the last two former pastors—and Mr. Silas 
H. Paine. At all meetings the attendance 
was considerable, at times very large, and the 
rejoicing was heartfelt. Not least among the 
causes was the excellent condition which 
Bethany isin, under Mr. Cox, a man of high 
ideals, who dares to put big plans into words. 
But he is also a worker upon duties right at 
hand. He puts spiritual above material prog- 
ress, and his hopefulness is contagious. Beth- 
any’s prosperity is, therefore, real. In his 
look into the future, Mr. Cox outlined an ideal 
work for his neighborhood, and pointed to 
present admirable features—free lectures, 
carpentry school, sewing schoo], kindergar- 
ten, Men’s Club, Penny Provident Bank and 
the like—as a beginning. 


The Greenwich Point Church Reverts to Congre- 
gationalists 
Fifteen years ago a small wooden church 
was erected at Greenwich Point, which has 
now become a Brooklyn suburb, and has re- 
cently changed its name to Roosevelt. The 
body was incorporated as the Greenwich 


Point Congregational Church, and for a time 
prospered. Reverses came and it was known 
as a union church, and later was held and oc- 
eupied by Baptists. For two years no regu- 
lar meetings were held. Desiring religious 
services, three trustees went to the Cathedral 
of the Incarnation at Garden City, a founda- 
tion built and endowed with A. T. Stewart’s 
money. As canon missioner, Rev. H. B. Bryan 
was given charge and opened the church. 
The property being deeded to the Episcopali- 
ans, Canon Bryan—acting, however, as Arch- 
deacon of Queens—improved it and opened 
an Archdeaconry Mission. With a prospect- 
ive loss of property, both Congregationalists 
and Baptists bestirred themselves. The for- 
mer were found to have the better claim, and 
for a year and a half a war has waged. Canon 
Bryan’s position has been that his church 
took the property and opened the mission 
with reluctance, and only because besought 
to do so, in order that there might be religious 
services in the place and upon a foundation 
that could be permanently maintained. An 
unwilling defendant, the court has now dis- 
possessed the archdeaconry and ordered the 
property restored to Congregational owners. 
The court claims to act solely upon legal 
grounds as affecting the rights of property. 
Much bitter feeling has been stirred up. It 
is said that this decision does not end the 
story. 


Columbia’s Inauguration Day 

At the installation last week of Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler as president of Columbia 
University there was a procession of gowned 
and uniformed dignitaries, and a great as- 
semblage of college presidents and other 
distinguished folk made up the eompany. 
Contrary to expectation, there was, in these 
days of liberal money gifts, announcement of 
no new gifts, in spite of the fact that Colum- 
bia’s needs are many and New York’s million- 
aires are opening their bank-books to all the 
worldelse. At the formal exercises Professor 
Vincent of Union Theological Seminary made 
the opening prayer and Bishop Potter of New 
York’s Episcopal diocese said the closing 
ones. In his address President Butler made 
the point that there are three forces which 
shape and direct higher civilization. These 
three are the church, the state and scholar- 
ship. The university is for scholarship, but 
not for that alone. President Roosevelt, 
speaking at the banquet, paid a personal trib_ 
ute to Mayor Low, Columbia’s former presi- 
dent, pleaded for education as a more general 
servant of the nation, and said universities 
are remembered by the few masterpieces per- 
formed by their men rather than by the long 
line of fairly good work turned out. The key- 
note of President Hadley’s greeting was the 
co-operation of college control; and of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s, the ascendency in this latter day 
of educational influences over mere political 
and commercial ones. G, M,. A. 
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To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Suggestions for Future Good Cheer 


That “Good Cheer: Number” was an 
“Extra.” Even better than its immediate 
contents was the idea and the keynote which 
itfurnished. Why could not we havea month 
of such issues? Or could not a year’s issues 
be projected and carried out on the same 
plane? Some weeks ago I took for my title 
Notes of Joy and Victory in the New Tes- 
tament and began my special study with the 
Gospels and the Acts. The discoveries were 
in the nature of a revelation. Excepting the 
dark background of human sin, all the reve- 
lation was overflowing with messages and 
suggestions of joy and victory. 

As an illustration of the possibilities of a 
frequent ‘‘ Good Cheer ”’ number, I recall that 
after reading several declarations from lead- 
ing ministers, deprecating the low state of 
religion and of church attendance, I noted 
in the Church Economist an article by a 
specialist in church statistics, who said that 
the discouraged and pessimistic declarations 
were untrue. I do not think there would be 
any falseness to the gospel or to present con- 
ditions if a steady flow of good cheer should 
pour forth from pulpits and presses for months 
and years. I favor the theory and am ready 
to assist in popularizing the practice. 

Scranton, Pa. Bi Sa; Tee 


“Stop that Man” 


The letter of Mr. Newman in The Congre- 
gationalist of March 8, under this heading, as 
to over-churching in small towns in Washing- 
ton by other denominations entering after we 
have begun work, is so good that it should 
have been better. If in the list of small 
towns he had named the denominations there 
and told which church was the first organized 
in the town, we could see whether Congrega- 
tionalists are responsible for this matter. As 
a rule they are not. In a letter from Wash- 
ington some years ago in the same vein, one 
of the two cases given had no Congregational 
church, and in the other the Congregational 
was the first church organized; so at that 
time we were not transgressors to any great 
extent. To my knowledge Congregationalists 
for thirty years have made a specialty of 
avoiding this very thing. In Minnesota there 
was a standing committee of the State Asso- 
ciation to adjust every case of that kind 
found in the state; and they did their work 
thoroughly. 

Into the new towns in the West, Congrega- 
tionalists do not go second; first, because we 
are all so sensitive on this point that such a 
policy would not be indorsed; and, second, 
because our Home Missionary Society cannot 
accept all the invitations to be the first and 
only church, uniting Christians of all denom- 
inations. Superintendent Sanderson of Colo- 
rado told me at the National Council last fall 
that every one of the twenty-five churches he 
has organized in Colorado is ina town where 
there was no other evangelical work at that 
time. A letter just received from Superin- 
tendent Powell of North Dakota says: 
“This looks like the greatest year for new 
settlers sineé the early ‘80’s. We organized 
sixteen churches in this state in the past four- 
teen months, only one of them where there 
was another church, and that by the Meth- 
odists jumping in ahead where we were in- 
vited, when they knew we had a number of 
names for membership.” If there are any 
two characteristics of Congregationalism 
specially prominent, they are this union of all 
Christians in one church, and this refusal to 


enter a new town after ary sister denomina- 
tion; so that where a Congregational church 
is found in an over churched town the pre- 
sumption is that it was the first. We have no 
way to force a Congregational church to dis- 
band, and it is not usually our place to run 
when others elbow us. 

Mr. Newman might have said, if he were 
not condensing so severely, what is so famil- 
iar to some of us, that these little towns are 
usually centers for a farming population 
which the church is to care for of three to five 
times the number in the village. Church 
membership and the population are both 
small, just as any baby is small. If well 
taken care of, they will be bigger and 
stronger. G@. A. H. 


These Teachers in the Philippines 


Mr. Emerson Christie’s letter in The Congre- 
gationalist has greatly interested me, as has 
his promise to write more. It is amazing how 
little we know in the States about the great 
work undertaken by American educators in 
the Philippines, its difficulties, its encourage- 
ments and its promises. History presents 
nothing like it. When has a nation under- 
taken such a task? 

I often wonder whether the teachers who 
arein the Philippines appreciate their oppor- 
tunity, not merely that they may be teachers 
in the fullest sense, under pay by the Govern- 
ment for the most improved work they can do 
within the school-room and in the exercise of 
their functions as teachers, but, outside of 
these opportunities, that they may be centers 
to illustrate personal Christian character. 
Using the American text-books and American 
methods, they are not expected to teach 
religion in the schoolroom, but outside of 
their formal reponsibilities as teachers they 
may live the noblest and sweetest life Chris- 
tianity dictates, thus in the most effectual 
way attracting attention and sentiment to the 
Christian virtues. What an opportunity 
this opens to all who desire to do work for 
the Master! 

Something of this opportunity occurred in 
connection with Japan. While the Japanese 
government paid salaries and supported the 
teachers, they were allowed to be Christian 
men and women in their lives. The vast 
good that they did in this way, indirectly, for 
Christian civilization, no one can calculate. 
It is one of the pleasures of my life to recall 
the instances in whieh I was permitted to 
promote this result. The same thing was 
true when I was expected to send teachers to 
Korea for the royal service. It was my 
privilege to make sure of their character by 
selecting them from a theological seminary, 
young persons preparing themselves for the 
instruction of the people in righteousness. 

JOHN EATON. 

The Concord, Washington, D. C. 


The New “Imitatio Christi” 


The article in The Congregationalist of 
March 22 from Professor Scott gave a genuine 
impetus to thought. It is the kind of thing 
which makes one lay down the paper, and 
proceed to ponder, then read it over and pon- 
der some more. The result may be objection 
or dissent at some points, but one must prove, 
by pretty clear thinking and all one’s knowl- 
edge, any difference. It seems to me the most 
trenchant statement of a vital phase of Chris- 
tian thought which has come out for a long 
time. 


Northampton. M. B F. 


The Confiscation of the American 
Bibles 


In the issue of March 22 the item regarding 
the importation into the British Isles of the 
American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible seems to have been written under a 
misapprehension. The confiscation referred 
to was not a question of “ protection ”’ at all, 
but of violation of copyright laws, concern- 
ing which Great Britainis very strict. I have 
heard of a case where an English clergyman 
was prevented importing a set of his wife’s 
works in the reprints of Tauchnitz of Leipsic, 
and he himself threw them into the Channel, 
rather than see them confiscated. In another 
case a traveler reading a Tauchnitz reprint 
was permitted to retain the unread portion, 
while the first part was torn away and pre- 
sumably destroyed. The Riddle and White 
Latin Lexicon was forbidden importation, as 
being based on Andrews’s. 

That the action of the universities in this 
case is unjust and ungracious, probably all 
Americans, and many Britons, too, would 
agree. Especially does this so appear in view 
of the years of unremunerated labor which 
the American revisers bestowed upon the 
work, and the good faith with which they 
kept their agreement to issue no rival edition 
for fourteen years. It is to be hoped that the 
Syndics of Cambridge and the Delegates of 
Oxford will soon come to a better mind and a 
more gracious disposition in this matter, and 
that any and all editions of the Scriptures 
may go to the ends of the earth as freely as 
periodicals and journals. A Bible monopoly 
is as truly an outgrown relic as is feudalism. 

A. W. TYLER. 


Anent the Higher Criticism 


If the so-called higher criticism is as im- 
portant as some of our learned teachers of 
righteousness seem to think, why did not the 
two greatest teachers of the Word of God 
that the world ever knew speak of it? They 
certainly would, for Christ, the Maker of all 
things, knew all things, for “‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” Christ says: 
**T am the Light of the world. He that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness but 
shall have the Light of Life.’”’ This light 
they have had for two thousand years. And 
Paul, the scholar, was converted under the 
blazing light of the Son of Righteousness, 
whose voice he heard calling him to repent- 
ance, and soon appointing him a preacher 
unto the Gentiles. He cared to know “ noth- 
ing but Christ and him crucified.”” Why should 
preachers in these days desire to preach more 
than is revealed, while souls are famishing 
all around us for the true gospel and the soul- 
saving teacher ? 

Will some one please answer ? 

D. B. GODDARD. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 27-May 3. The Church in the 
Homes. Deut 6: 1-9; Luke 2: 39-52; 2 John 
1: 1-13; Philemon 1: 1-6; Ps. 16: 1-11. 

Can anything take the place of home training? 
How should our homes be made to serve Christ? 
The reaching out of home influence. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 594.) 





Lest Christ and weakness should appear 
too perilously mated, God gave them to the 
care of human motherhood in perfect trust. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Compact with Spring 


Ah, worshiped one, ah, faithfal Spring! 
Again you come, again you bring 

That flock of flowers from the fold 
Where warm it slept, while we were cold. 


What shall we say to one so dear, 
Who keeps her promise every year? 
Ah, hear me promise! and as true 
As you to us, am I to you: 


Ne’er shall you come and as a child 
Sit in the market piping mild, 

With dance suggestion in your glance 
And I not dance—and I not dance! 


But you the same will always be, 
While ninety Springs will alter me; 
Yet surely as you come and play, 
So surely will I dance, I say! 


There is a strange thing to be seen 

One distant April pink and green: 

Before a young child piping sweet, 

An old child dancing with spent feet. 
—Gertrude Hall. 





* April Song 


The wind on the wold, 
With sea-scents and sea-dreams attended, 
Is wine! 
The air is as gold 
In elixir—it takes so the splendid 
Sunshine! 


O, the larks in the blue! 
How the song of them glitters, and glances, 
_., And gleams! 
The old music sounds new— 
And it’s O, the wild Spring, and his chances 
And dreams! 


There’s a lift in the blood— 
O, this gracious and thirsting and aching 
Unrest! 
All life’s at the bud, 
And my heart, full of April, is breaking 
My breast. 
—W. E. Henley, in Hawthorn and Lavender. 





The Father’s Share in Home- 
Making 
BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 


A man’s real life begins in a home of 
hisown. Novels may end with marriage, 
but experience teaches wise men that all 
previous history was only a novitiate. 
Under his own rooftree he finds his best 
university, and the highest degree he may, 
obtain on earth is that of master of home 
arts. 

His Saxon ancestors gave him the name 
of. the ‘‘house-band.”” Blest be the band 
that binds! There is something about 
family life that needs abinder. A college 
president told the writer that the hardest 
part of his duty was not the money rais- 
ing, nor the teaching, nor the discipline ; 
it was the task of keeping the faculty in 
unison. It is the father’s part to make 
the family coach bowl pleasantly along, 
the horses well abreast, especially the 
‘off horse,” the whiffletree unbarked by 
the wheel, and to ‘‘see that ye fall not 
out by the way.” Fora good father is a 
good administrator. 

Further, the house-band ought to be the 
Mark Tapley of the home, and should 
come to it each night charged with posi- 
tive electricity. Governor Jewell of 


Hartford, while carrying a large business 
and laden with the burden of a presiden- 
tial campaign, always brought to his home 
a bright face and cheerysmile. Care flew 
out of the window when he entered the 
door. Many are the occasions in family 
history when he will need ‘‘to come out 
strong.” There are financial problems for 
him to solve, akin to. that old problem of 
whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand. But why need he make 
every one in the house troubled too? 
Above all, it is at table that the lord of 
the manor should show at his. best. The 
table is the intellectual center of the 
home. Our Lord knew what was in man 
when he frequented the social board, and 
exalted the table to the highest place in 
his own family life. 

The husband is the connecting link be- 
tween the home and the world. Heshould 
bring to its pent-up Utica the history, 
geography and philosophy of the outside. 
He should regale its inmates freely with 
the adventures of the day, his gleanings 
from the paper, his things seen and heard. 
Moreover, he is the natural symposiarch 
of the feast and should encourage others 
in that Athenian habit of to hear or to 
tell some new thing. School life is more 
worth recounting than the second Pelopon- 
nesian war, and the play of family humor 
is better than a bound volume of Punch. 


_It follows that the table is no place for 


bringing the newspaper ; it isno place for 
the still air of delightful studies; it is no 
place for cracking the hard nuts of busi- 
ness; it is no place for Quakers, Trap- 
pists, nor for an asylum of the deaf and 
dumb. 

The training of children is one of the 
most obvious duties of the father in the 
home, yet it is often reluctantly assumed. 
Some of the best of men have failed in it. 
The sons of Eli were sons of Belial, riv- 
aled only by the sons of Samuel. Yet 
Samuel’s first revelation was on the sub- 
ject of family discipline. Solomon knew 
the theory of child training perfectly, yet 
somehow could not reduce it to practice. 
John Milton knew all about heaven, yet 
lost the paradise of his daughters’ affec- 
tion and never regainedit. John Howard 
heard the sighing of the prisoner, but 
made a convict of his own son. Men 
eminent in church and state have had to 
confess, ‘‘They made me the keeper of 
the vineyards : mine own vineyard have 
I not kept.” 

Now the first reason why they failed is 
that they never tried to succeed. Many 
aman has given far more attention to 
the national question of sixteen to one 
than to the boy question of from one to 
sixteen. Their ideas of parental training 
are identical with the elder Mr. Weller’s. 

‘*Beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Wel- 
ler, senior, taking off his hat, ‘‘I hope 
you’ve no fault to find with Sammy, sir,” 

‘None whatever,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

““Werry glad to hear it, sir,” replied the 
old man. “I took a great deal of pains 
with his eddication, sir: let him run in 
the streets when he was werry young, and 
shift for bis-self.”’ 

Unfortunately, all boys do not emerge 
from this let-alone policy as favorably as 


Sam. Some of them become the terrors 
of the home, and are classed by the neigh- 
borhood among ‘‘ Wild animals I have 
known.” All of this might be forefended 
by a little fatherly control. It was to 
just such a reform, among others, that 
the Baptist was sent, namely ‘‘to turn 
the hearts of the fathers unto the chil- 
dren,’’ and for some incorrigible fathers, 
no doubt, it took all the sweetness of his 
honey and all the strength of his leathern 
girdle. 

Children learn more from inference 
than from “laying down the law.” A 
child soon catches the spirit of the family 
in which it is born; in a few years he 
will begin to show the family type; he 
will become patrician or plebeian with- 
out reference to his schoolmasters. He 
will learn from a father’s example that 
good breeding requires a multitude of 
petty sacrifices, and that etiquette is not 
somebody’s ‘‘say so,” but is, as its name 
implies, little ethics—morality applied 
to small things. 

The rabbis taught that he wronged 
his son who did not teach him a trade. 
It was a wise saying. But many a father 
excuses himself from the duty on the 
ground that he is not good at a trade. 
True, he cannot teach him net-mending 
like St. Peter, nor tent-making like St. 
Paul, but he can teach him all those fine 
arts that make the accomplished ‘‘man 
about the house.’”. Teach him that all 
the virtue of a hatchet did not go out 
with George Washington, teach him the 
making of a fire with the spark of genius, 
teach him the difference between hitting 
the nail on the head and the nail on the 
finger. The quadratics of a lawn, the 
dynamics of a wood.pile, the «esthetics of 
a garden, the pneumatics of a furnace, 
the ethics of the dust-bin and the statics 
of a cellar are all as important in the 
training of a man as a course of lectures 
at Heidelberg. In this école des beaux 
arts the father is dean, president and 
faculty. All his life long the boy will 
gratefully remember how his father 
taught him the use of simple tools, will 
recur to it as readily as to ‘‘the way my 
mother used to cook.” 

The entrance into the kingdom of pa- 
ternity is even as the entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven—he should first be- 
come a little child. The most winsome 
fact we know about Martin Luther, that 
stern old thesis-nailer and theological 
hard-hitter, is the little packet of letters 
he wrote to his children. If any man 
think that age now demands that he put 
away childish things, he had better 
gather up his feet into the bed after him 
and be numbered with the patriarchs. A 
boy has a right to expect that the man 
whom he has been taught to respect from 
the cradle to the bat should know some 
of the rudimentary facts of life, should 
understand what is meant by a goal from 
field or the glory involved in a three base 
hit. This sympathy with childhood is 
one of the choicest bonds between father 
and son. It develops with age, takes on 
new forms, but is never outgrown. The 
chief value of a lad’s prizes in college are 
connected with his father’s approbation ; 
the interest of all his important steps in 
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life is enhanced by “talking it over with 
father.” 

The father is the Pontifex Maximus of 
the home. His highest function consists 
in showing his children how to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with their God. It is a privilege that 
can never be relegated toa Sunday school 
teacher; his is a message that cannot be 
left to the long distance telephone of the 
pulpit, Too often it is today as with 
Timothy of old, whose religious training 
is credited to his grandmother Lois and 
his mother Eunice. Timotby’s father 
was a spiritual cipher. That boy is 
robbed of his birthright who never hears 
his father’s voice in prayer, nor sees him 
give ove visible sign of loyalty to his 
Lord. It is well for the father to take 
advantage of the most impressionable 
time of the day, and occasionally hear 
the children’s evening prayers. Grace 
at table is a simple custom to inaugu- 
rate; that and family prayers teach 
children almost inevitably to be reverert. 

It is the father’s religion that gives 
tone to the household’s, that commends 
as nothing else can the Christian life as 
something manly and noble, that illus- 
trates chiefly the nature of God, who has 
chosen this very relationship to typify 
himself. It is the father’s religion in the 
home that will have largely to do with 
his children’s future, and that will be 
remembered deeply and powerfully, long 
after he himself has been gathered unto 
his fathers. 





Waymarks for Women 


Queen Alexandra has chosen the lily of the 
valley as the coronation flower, and it will 
be popular as a table decoration this spring. 


A woman has received the Victor Hugo 
prize for the best medical work. The Paris 
Academy of Medicine awards it to Dr. Melanie 
Lipinska of Warsaw. 


The head of Martha Washington may be 
placed on one of the new postage stamps. 
She will be the first woman in the United 
States to be so honored. 


Helen Keller begins the story of her life in 
the corrent Ladies’ Home Journal. She has 
typewritten it herself, and corrected the proof, 
which was read to her by the finger language. 


Mrs. Seth Low, wife of New York’s mayor, 
is leader in a movement to better the condi- 
tion of Alaskan Indians and to place the 
industry of basket making, in which they now 
excel, on a firm footing that will prevent its 
dying out. 

The women of Galveston, Tex., the city so 
nearly destroyed by the terrible storm a few 
years ago, have organized to beautify the 
town. Funds raised by entertainments are 
used to buy and plant trees along the streets 
and in the parks. 

Under the lead of Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
author of Ships that Pass in the Night, English 
college women have petitioned the House of 
Commons for the right to vote for members of 
Parliament, giving it as the only safeguard 
for women’s interests in matters of education. 


A Philadelphia girl, Miss Violet Oakley, 
has attracted much attention by her mural 
decoration in the Church of All Angels, New 
York. The subject of the painting is The 
Heavenly Host. Miss Oakley is now consid- 
ered the foremost mural painter among 
women, 

A congress “for the welfare and protection 
of children” meets in London this summer, 
July 15-18, It-is an international body and 
assembles only triennially. English is the 
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language but French, German or Italian may 
be used according to the place of. meeting. 
The subjects discussed will be divided into 
sections—medical, legal, educational and phil- 
anthropic. 

Baroness von Olenhausen, the only Ameri- 
can woman besides Clara Barton who has 
been awarded the Iron Cross, died recently at 
her home in Lexington, Mass. Emperor 
William presented the decoration in recogni- 
tion of heroic and merciful acts when she was 
a nurse in the Franco-Prussian war. It will 
be remembered that Prince Henry was most 
gracious to the old madame during his visit in 
Boston. 


Secretary Shaw’s answer to the 900 women 
who petitioned for a reform in the inspec- 
tion of dutiable baggage seems just. Hestates 
that ‘the want of definite changes renders it 
well-nigh impossible to conduct a specific inves- 
tigation.” The piers are not controlled by the 
Government, but the steamship companies 
have been requested to provide rooms or 
screens by which the inspection may be made 
more privately. Deputies are to be in at- 
tendance to prevent incivilities. 


Brooklyn club women are bending their 
energies toward beautifying the city streets 
and ugly brick blocks. This is to be accom- 
plished by planting trees, starting window 
boxes and the generous use of Boston ivy. 
The Tree Planting Association has promised 
to co-operate and some of the clubs interested 
are the Woman’s Municipal League, the 
Municipal Art Association and the Civitas 
Club. Amn ideal “block beautiful” may al- 
ready be seen on Lexington Avenue. 

Germany has but recently allowed her 
women to attend gymnasiums “as an experi- 
ment.” Her minister of public instruction 
announces that the government “fails to see 
that there is any universal need of academic 
studies for girls.” But it seems that there is 
yet much room for the advancement of wom- 
an’s interests in that conservative country. 
In the few universities where women may 
attend classes, no degrees are awarded. 
Neither are they allowed to lecture in the 
universities, but across the border, more pro- 
gressive Switzerland opens her doors gladly 
to her learned Teuton sisters. 





Law for the Child 


In contrast to the emphasis which it is 
so much the fashion to lay on the devel- 
opment of individuality and the power 
of independent judgment in children, it 
is interesting to find Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
in The Rights of Man, expressing him- 
self on the conservative side of the ques- 
tion. 

“The first essential of civilization,” he 
insists, ‘“‘is law, conformed to justice, 
uttered with authority and enforced by 
power. Without law and obedience to 
law there can be no civilization. This is 
the first lesson to be taught the child; 
it is the first lesson to be taught the 
community. The babe is lawless; even 
if he is what his mother calls him, an 
angel, still he is a lawless angel. The 
first lesson he must be taught is that he 
is in subjection to a stronger will. The 
first duty of a father or mother to the 
babe is to compel obedience to ‘Thou 
shalt’; the first function of the paternal 
prophet is to be a Moses coming down 
from the mountain with a Ten Com- 
mandments to the little child below.” 





A woman is a foreign land, 
Of which, though there he settled young, 
A man will ne’er quite understand 
The customs, politics and tongue. 
—Coventry Patmore, 
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AFFLICTION 


For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, 80 our consolation also aboundeth 
by Christ. 





Some have imagined an earthly para- 
dise for the race, where it would have 
remained ignorant of good and evil, with- 
out exertion, without hardship. Jesus 
saw with clearereyes. He made no moan 
over a lost Eden. He knew that it is a 
steep road that leads to the stars. Jesus 
believed that the price of all real life is 
suffering, and that a man must sell all 
that he has to buy the pearl of great 
price.—Ian Maclaren. 





Some with Jesus are delighted 
While He speaks of joys to come, 
Thinking that to them is plighted 
After death a happy home: 
But the cross, when He declares it, 
‘None but he who takes and bears it 
Can my true disciple be” ; 
Few, how few, to this agree. 
—German. 





It seems very hard upon God that he 
cannot invest his service with delight 
without our having a tendency to drop 
the service and appropriate the delight.— 
Lawrence Oliphant. 





Christ’s cross is Christ’s way to Christ’s 
crown.— William Penn. 





Perhaps our lot is cast in a narrow, gall- 
ing groove. Yet better this surely, than 
that we should dribble in all directions 
into mere slush and mire, come to worse 
than nothing ourselves and swamp our 
neighborhood.—C. Rossetti. 





Live not so much upon the comforts of 
God, as upon the God of comforts.—John 
Mason. 





’Tis alone of His appointing 

That thy feet on thorns have trod ; 
Suffering, woe, renunciation, 

Only bring us nearer God. 


And when nearest Him then largest 
The enfranchised heart’s embrace: 
It was Christ, the Man rejected, 
Who redeemed the human race. 
—Mary Howitt. 





All the troubles of this world are born 
with wings.—Mary E. Wilkins. 





Cannot you take this trial also into 
your own heart and be ignorant, not be- 
cause you are obliged, but because that 
being God’s will, it is yours also ?—James 
Hinton. 


O Lord, by all Thy dealings with 
us, whether of joy or pain, of light 
or darkness, let us be brought to 
Thee. Let us value no treatment of 
Thy grace simply because it makes 
us happy or because it makes us sad, 
because it gives us or denies us what 
we want; but may all that Thou 
sendest us bring us to Thee, that 
knowing Thy perfectness, we may be 
sure in every disappointment that 
Thow art still loving us, in every 
darkness that Thou art still enlighten- 
ing us, and in every enforced idleness 
that Thou art still using us; yea, in 
every death that Thou art giving us 
life, as in his death Thou didst give 
life to Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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For the 
An April Shower 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Pit, pat, pit-a-pat, 
Come the raindrops tumbling ; 
While inside the window stands 
A little lad a-grumbling. 
Through his tears no smile can win, 
Sorry day for those within! 


Pit, pat, pit-a-pat, 
Sounds the rhythmic measure ; 
Blue and yellow, pink and white, 
The flowers dance with pleasure. 
Radiant, they, the more it pours, 
Merry day for those outdoors! 


Flash, flash, gleam and flash, 
Golden sunbeams peeping. 
Flowers nod approval bright, 
Little lad stops weeping. 
Smiles dry tears—the sunbeams, rain— 
Happy day for all again! 





How the Seed Cakes Grew 


BY CARRIE A. GRIFFIN 


From the moment that Dorothy arrived 
at Grandpa Crosby’s she began to ask 
questions. She had never been in the 
country before and everything was new to 
her. 

She followed Grandpa into the orchard, 
across the field and down to the vegetable 
garden questioning every step of the way. 

*““What do you frow all those things 
away for? ’’ she asked one morning as 
Grandpa was scattering something over 
the ground. 

‘“*Grandpa’s planting seed,”’ he said, ‘‘ so 
that lots of good things will grow for you 
to eat.” 

‘‘ What kind of things?” asked Dorothy. 

**O, peas and beans and melons,” said 

Grandpa. 

On the dinner table that noon there 
was a plate of seed cookies, and as Doro- 
thy was eating one she asked : 

‘*What I bite my tooth on in this cookie, 
Grandma?” 

Grandma laughed. ‘ Maybe it’s acara- 
way seed,” she said. 

“Is that what makes ’em grow? ” asked 
Dorothy. 

**T guessso,” said Grandma. Her little 
granddaughter asked so many questions 
that she often answered at random. 

Dorothy ate five cookies, and no one 
noticed that she picked out the seeds and 
laid them beside her plate. An hour 
later she came into the house with a silver 
fork in one hand and Grandma's fritter 
turner in the other. 

*O, Grandma!” she cried, ‘I’ve 
planted’em, just like Grandpa did. How 
soon will they grow?” 





M.E.Baker. 


“* But they didn’t grow like your cookies, Grandma.” 


s 
Children 

“Planted what, child?’ Grandma 
asked, looking at the little girl’s soiled 
frock. 

** Cookie seeds,”’ said Dorothy, gleefully. 

When Grandpa heard of it he said: 
“It’s too bad for the child to be disap- 
pointed. Have youany more cakes in the 
house, Mother?” 

Mrs. Crosby said that she gave the last 
one to Dorothy that morming. 

In the afternoon the baker’s cart stopped 
at Grandpa Crosby’s door, and shortly 
after Dorothy ran excitedly into the 
house. ‘“O, Grandma!” she cried, 
‘come out quick and see my cookies ; 
they’ve growed up beautifully.” 

Sure enough, there were six scalloped 
seed cakes half way out of the ground in 
Dorothy’s garden. 

“But they didn’t grow like your cookies, 
Grandma,” said Dorothy. ‘‘These have 
all got holesin’em. Isn’t it strange ?’’ 

And Grandma thought it was very 
strange. I think so too, don’t you? 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


29. TRANSPOSITION 


TWO trees and shrubs their gala dress display ; 
Rhodora hastes her purple ONE to wear ; 

In vestments white the cherry and the pear, 

Cornels in light attire with rubies gay, 

And peach in rosy garb announce the May! 
Can aught beneath the rosy skies compare 
For tenderness of tint, and sweetness rare, 

With apple trees in festival array? 

The softened flush of the unfolded flower, 

And pink buds nestling mid the greenery! 

Now red-birds carol in the early hour ; 

And azure-crested jays on cedar tree, 

And blue-birds warbling in the garden bower 
Proclaim, in sprightly songs, the jubilee! 

A. L. 8. 


30. THE FLOWERS 


(The emphasized words each represent a 
cultivated flower. Example: An animal’s 
hand covering—Fox glove.) 

There was commotion among the flowers 
when it was discovered that Myrtle, the 
pretty blue blossom, was to wed Sweet Wil- 
liam. The girls called him sweet on account 
of his beautiful (1) MOUTH, and looked on 
enviously, but older inmates of the conserva- 
tory thought him a (2) FOP, and said Myrtle 
could do better. “If you are wise you will 
(3) WED MONEY,” advised the Dusty Mil- 
ler. “You may find yourself a (4) SORRY 
WIFE if you don’t; a good (5) SUPPLY of 
‘the needful’ is a fine thing when starting in 
life.’ But Love had touched her with his (6) 
GILDED WAND, and the world looked ag 
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radiant as the (7) RAINBOW to her. Wil- 
liam was as handsome as (8) VENUS’S 
LOVER, and from the time he kissed her at 
night, saying “(9) REMEMBER ME, love,” 
until the sun (10) CAME UP and filled the 
world with the (11) DAWN’S RADIANCE, 
she thought of little else. She was very busy 
trying to (12) SCALLOP some frills for her 
wedding gown, and sewing them on in (13) 
PRECISE LINES. 

The wedding was set for (14) AN HOUR 
AFTER THREE, and there were (15) 
CROWDS of flowers in attendance, despite a 
foggy, rainy day. “It’s a case of (16) CUPID 
IN A FOG,” laughed William, happily ; “‘ but 
how (17) MAY A man object to anything on 
such a happy day?” You will guess, of 
course, that that quaint wild-flower, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, performed the ceremony. 

MYRTLE. 


31. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Four-letter words. ) 
In banyan might, its branches unified, 


And yet self-centered, upbear the proud EAGLE’s 


nide. 
I. 


Of disrepute this tree within whose shade 
Has death contrived malignant ambuscade. 


Il. 


The steer, the heifer, the cow and the ox 
Are all so called in Shakespeare’s talks. 


Ill. 


The title of an American sovereign of old 
Who was slain by a treacherous Spaniard but bold. 


IV. 
With visors closed, with lances in the rest, 
Now all ye knights be ready to contest. 


v. 
To the Giants, the hills of Bohemia, 
We may trace its devious course ; 


Its Gargantuan mouth, quite ten miles wide, 
It derives no doubt from that source. 


VI. 
Co-equal with the admirable Crichton in fame, 


Only dunees now inherit his name. 
F. L. 8 


32. BLANKS 
(Fill with titles of well-known books. ) 


Our hero, R******* C*#****, lived with his 
uncle in U**** T*#* (**** near a Bett* R¥**, 
The house was in a clearing in the woods, on 
the shore of alake. The settlement had once 
been a large one, though now little more than 
a D***eeee Veeeete The young man was well 
known as T** D******##**, and hunting par- 
ties engaged him as T** P**** when tramp- 
ing around that region. Once at the annual 
yerre*® F*** this youth met J*** E***, often 
called T** L*** O* T** L***, She was A* 
Otsssess , Reeee - with her T** Reevee Preeees 
was to become T** L***#*####* in a lighthouse 
some miles away on the coast. After much 
persuasion she consented to give up her 
M*tteeeee Neeeee T)**** and become mistress 
of the B**** H**** by the lake. They were 
married by T** V**** O* W**##8"** an ad- 
joining town. They had one C**** H**##*; 
and here we leave them, happy B***** T** 
Brett Hever Hees, A. E. L. 


33. CHARADE 


The FIRST is a circuit; the SECOND’S a letter; 
The THIRD is a poem—for good or for better. 
The WHOLE you may hear on a pleasant spring 


morning, 
When crocus and tulip the land are adorning. 
E. C. D. 
ANSWERS 
24. A match. 


25. 1. May, mayor. 2, Pew, pure. 3. High, hire. 
4. Crate, crater. 5. Pie, pyre. 6. Night, nitre. 7. 
Sole, solar. 8. Tie, tire. 9. Mole, molar. 10. Sue, 
sewer. 11. My, mire. 

26. When, then. 

27. 1. Swallow, wallow. 2. Badger, badge. 3. 
Plaice, place. 4. Ash, ah. 

28. Crab-bed. 
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The Conversation Corner 


OUR FLOWER GIRL IN JAPAN 


Two weeks ago 
two ‘‘ Blinders”’ 
in Bombay, In. 
dia, Blind David 
and little Vina- 
yek, were intro- 
duced to the 
Cornerers, as a 
simple modern 
illustration of a 
lesson from 
the Acts—‘“‘ the 
providence of 
God still helping 
on Christian 
= - “ missions.” An- 
other instance was promised. It is really 
a new chapter in an old story which only 
the older members will recall; but the 
many who have joined us in recent years 
will need to be told wno these girls are. 

Ten years ago some stamp albums were 
ordered for two missionary girls in OKa- 
yama, Japan; the return letters from 
the father and Elizabeth P. told us of 
the asylum there and of the little orphan 
girls in it. We resolved to support one, 
and you responded. Indue time we learned 
who she was—O Humi San, which really 
meant, Dr. Pettee wrote, Miss Corner, 
although the letter which she wrote you 
in Japanese characters was signed, Oso- 
zaki Sumi. That is the one on the left 
with folded hands. 

A year later I had a letter from a little 
girl of five years somewhere in the state 
of New York, in characters quite as un- 
intelligible as O Sumi’s, but accompanied 
by a translation. The mother said that 
Kathrina had been praying every night 
for a year, “O Lord, bless my little 
heathen girl, Florence,’’ meantime drop- 
ping pennies for her into a little red jug. 
Now they wished me to tell her who and 
where “Florence” was, and how to get 
the pennies to her. I promised to try, 
and Kathrina then added to her prayer, 
‘‘and help Mr. Martin to find her.” 

As ‘Florence’ meant flower and 
Japan was the land of flowers and flow- 
ery names, I sought her there. A Japa- 
nese student in this country told me that 
he had a little daughter named Hana, 
that is, Flower. Then I wrote Dr. Pettee 
asking if our Kathrina’s Hana was in the 
Okayama Asylum. Hereadily found her 
and reported her as a child whose mother 
had deserted her when she_was an infant, 
and who had been in the Asylum since 
she was six years old. She was then ten, 
and you see her beside O Sumi. Now 
that ‘‘Florence’” was found at last, 
Kathrina sent on her jug-full of pennies, 
which meantime had increased from one 
hundred to two-hundred, and you Corner- 
ers all sent along your gifts, so that we 
had no trouble in paying for the support 
of both orphans for some years. 

That was seven or eight years ago. As 
I think I have told you before, O Humi 
San has grown to be a woman, has 
married a Christian man (who was one 
of the ‘earthquake orphans” of the 
asylum) and has been living for several 
years on the asylum farm at Hyuga, car- 
ing for the orphans who are there, and 
for one dear little child who is not an 





orphan. Meantime, what with Pomiuk 
and Tommy and Kirkina, the Armenian 
orphans and other objects, we have rather 
neglected O Hana, and last fall I sent 
the small balance on hand to Dr, Pettee. 
In due time this answer came: 

Dear Mr. Martin: No gift was ever more 
opportune than that of $5.81 from your Cor- 
nerers’O HanaSan Fund. The previous fund 
gave out some time ago, but we have been 
keeping the girls at school, hoping some more 
money would come later. A Japanese lady 
here had given every cent of money she had 
to tide over the interim. The missionaries 
cannot give another cent. O Hana San and 
four other Asylum girls attend school at the 
San-Yo (Sunny Mountain-side) girls’ school 
here, as they can thus board at home and be 
of service at the Asylum. It ison the whole 
a better arrangement than to attempt to send 
them to a distant college. This school was 
opened fifteen years ago by the pastor’s wife 
and Mrs. Otis Cary. The leading teacher is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College, her as- 
sociates are earnest Christians, and every 
membrr of the class to graduate next spring 
is a baptized believer in the “‘ Jesus religion.” 

Now our five little maids cannot continue 
to go to this school unless your Cornerers 
keep up an interest in O Hana San and her 
friends. I hope they will think many times 
before they cease sending their pennies for 
these sisters of theirs in Japan. Three 
dollars a month, say $35 a year, will meet all 
the expenses for board and school bills of 
each of them. Will the Cornerers help buy 
rice and readers for them ? 

Okayame, Japan. J. H. P. 

One of the Cornerers has already an- 

swered the ? in an interesting way. She 
wrote asking for any information about 
—as I understood it—‘‘the Japan mis- 
sion,” in which she and her friends (at 
Northfield) were just then specially in- 
terested. Thinking this was another case 
of Saul and Ananias, I immediately sent 
her the above letter, with pictures, etc., 
and received immediate reply: 
... Thad a good laugh at your taking my 
word leper missions for Japan missions! 
However I was much interested in the letters 
and thought God wanted me to do something 
about it, and the result is the raising of $35 
for one year, which I am delighted to report 
before I am off for Toronto. 

This is rather a long story, but I be- 
lieve it is another instance of God's 
providential working on different minds 
for the carrying on of his work. The 
Okayama missionaries, the little girl 
in New York who prayed (and put her 
money in the jug), the Japanese stu- 
dent, Dr. Gordon and Elizabeth P. and 
Harold C., the Christian Endeavor boy, 
all of whom wrote from the asylum about 
it, the lady with the stylographic pen and 
her friends have their part—and now for 
our share. The blunder of that doubt 
ful word has provided for one of the 
orphans. But what about our old friend, 
O Hana San, now eighteen years old? 
Shall we send ‘rice and readers” for 
her? Please reply ! 


For the Old Folks 
‘© INTEMPERANCE ILLUSTRATED ” 


Under this heading, notes were given, 
Nov. 23, of old-time temperance prints, 
including Dr. George B. Cheever’s ‘‘ Amos 
Giles’s Distillery,’ Secretary Hanks’s 
‘Black Valley Railroad,” and a pictorial 
pocket-handkerchief. Various letters 
have come in reference to the subject. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to thank you 
for the publication about the old prints. 
What you say concerning Rev. George B. 
Cheever is specially interesting, for I havea 
distinct recollection of him in the early six- 
ties, when I was a lad in a Connecticut town, 
and he was the “visiting committee” in the 
public schools. I recall his sitting on the 
platform, his examination of the first class in 
spelling, and the queer words he gave us to 
spell. He told us children he wished us to 
remember these lines: 


God hath a plan for every man, 
God hath employ for every boy. 


He said he would come again and ask if 
we remembered the lines, but he never came. 
However, I expected he would come, and I 
dared not forget them! I suspect the lines 
were original. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Your early pastor and “committee- 
man” (at Jewett City?) was doubtless 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, late of Worcester, 
a brother of Dr. Geo. B. Cheever, and like 
him an indomitable ‘‘Mr. Valiant-for- 
truth” in the temperance and anti-slavery 
reforms. I have just received from Ken- 
tucky an inquiry for the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of Obadiah Congar,” edited by him, and 
just found among my pamphlets Dr. Chee- 
ver’s famous defense of himself before 
Chief Justice Shaw at Salem for the crime 
of publishing his dream about Deacon 
Giles’s distillery. 

As to the 1830 temperance handkerchief, 
I asked, ‘‘ Did this publication slip into 
any of our Old Folks’ young pockets?” 
An unexpected answer comes from the 
far West. 

... Yes, that publication did slip into a 
little girl’s pocket in Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, and she has kept it for more than 
seventy years. My mother is now eighty-two 
years old, and says that her father brought it 
home to her when she was a schoolgirl. It is 
before me now, about eighteen inches square, 
marked with the owner’s initials, copied from 
her sampler. The print is still legible, the 
pictures are much the same as those in Web- 
ster’s spelling-book. There is an “Ode to 
Rum,” by William Brown of Boston, an ex- 
tract from a temperance address delivered at 
Plymouth, N. H., by J. Kittredge, and an ex- 
tract from an essay by Prof. Edward Hitch- 
cock of Amherst College. 

Graf, Neb. 

Where did that girl get her handker- 
chief, in Heath or Charlemont? Judge 
Kittredge’s address, first given at Plym- 
outh, July 4, 1824, afterward at Lyme in 
1827, ‘On the Effects of Ardent Spirits,” 
was the first temperance lecture in New 
Hampshire, and was long popular as a 
tract, with a quaint picture of a drunken 
man knocking over wife, children and 
furniture in his home. (American Tract 
Society, No. 221.) President Hitchcock 
published several effective tracts on the 
subject early in the Temperance Refor- 
mation, but the best one, to me, was his 
“History of a Zodlogical Temperance 
Convention” (Butler and Bridgman, 
Northampton, 1850), representing all the 
animals in conference on the subject. I 
have the little book now, marked “No. 18”” 
in my library! Another famous temper- 
ance tract was called the ‘‘ Ox Sermon,” 
the text being from Ex. 21:28, 29, (Tract 
Society, No. 475.) It was printed anony- 
mously, but was delivered at Urbana, 
Ohio, about 1832, by Rev. David Merrill, 
a native and long a resident of Peacham, 


G. Oo. L. 


M. D. B. 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony * 


Vv. The New Center of Christian Testimony 


By Pror. E. 


1. The innovation in Antioch. It has 
been often noted that new inventions 
and ideas frequently appear almost simul- 


taneously in the minds of persons far re-. 


moved from, and wholly independent of, 
each other. At about the time when 
Peter preached to Cornelius certain ven- 
turesome spirits, Jews originally from 
Cyprus and Cyrene, had dared to address 
their testimony to the Gentiles whom they 
found worshiping in the synagogues of 
Antioch on the Orontes. Wedonot know 
how these nameless pioneers of Christian 
liberty came to do as they did in Antioch. 
Jews had long enjoyed special privileges 
in Antioch, and it may be that the line of 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles 
was less sharply drawn there than else- 
where. In any case the testimony ‘vas 
presented to the synagogue Gentiles and 
aroused great enthusiasm among them. 
Large numbers confessed belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, apparently without 
occasioning any protest on the part of 
believing Jews [11: 21]. 

Antioch was in a sense the Rome of 
the Orient and was destined soon to be- 
come a new center for the dissemination 
of the testimony. Luke betrays his con- 
sciousness of the fact that a new beginning 
is here being made by noting that in 
Antioch the believers were first given the 
title which in his own day had already 
become their world-wide designation. 

Luke emphasized, as usual, God’s in- 
dorsement of this forward step. ‘‘The 
hand of the Lord was with them.” The 
brethren in Jerusalem, too, prepared by 
Peter's experience with Cornelius, were 
hospitable to the report from Antioch, 
and their representative, after inspecting 
the work, recognized that it was of God 
[vs. 22-24]. 

2. Fellowship between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. Luke is approaching 
the point in his narrative at which he will 
have occasion to describe the attack made 
by a certain Jewish minority in the church 
upon the Gentile Christians, and so takes 
pains to show that the original attitude 
of the church as a whole was favorable to 
the new element. The friendly relation- 
ship between the two elements is indi- 
cated not simply by the presence and 
co-operation in Antioch of a leading rep- 
resentative of the Jerusalem church, but 
by the presence of other members [v. 27]. 
Prophets seem to have gone back and 
forth in the most friendly fashion, and in 
a time of famine the well-to-do Antioch 
brethren sent substantial tokens of their 
love to the needy in Jerusalem. Luke’s 
emphasis of the fact that this gift was 
contributed by all the believers [v. 29], and 
was carried by such eminent messengers 
as Barnabas and Saul, shows how signifi- 
cant it seemed to him to be. 

8. Saul’s year of development. Not the 
least important feature of this new work 
in Antioch was its contribution to the de- 
velopment of Saul. As the work grew 
Barnabas remembered his old friend 
Rabbi Saul. He knew that in connection 


*The International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 4. Text, Acts 11: 19-30. The Church at 
Antioch in Syria. 
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with Saul’s remarkable experience near 
Damascus there had been strange hiats 
that Saul was to be connected with a 
great turning of the Gentiles to the Mes- 
siah. How this was to be brought about 
neither Barnabas nor Saul had known 
when they had last talked the matter 
over some years before. The new devel- 
opments in Antioch seemed to Barnabas 
to throw light on the subject. He there- 
fore left Antioch for a few weeks, visited 
Saul, and described to him the situation 
in Antioch. Since Saul had left Jerusa- 
lem [9: 30], he seems to have been quietly 
working among the Jews in Syria and 
Cilicia [Gal. 1: 21]. He had done no work 
among Gentiles, for Luke evidently re- 
gards Peter and the Antioch preachers as 
the first to approach Gentiles. He now 
returned to Antioch with Barnabas, and 
the two friends worked together for a 
year in this great church composed of 
both Jewish and synagogue Gentile con- 
verts. It was a year of widening vision 
for Saul. He saw uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles living consistent Christian lives and 
blessed with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit as evidently as were any of the 
Jewish Christians. That he probably did 
not at this time think of preaching to 
other Gentiles than those of the syna- 
gogue will become evident later. 

4, The presence of Jesus. In this brief 
paragraph, which is instinct with the 
beginnings of new life, the central figure 
and chief actor is ‘‘the Lord.’ It was 
his vigorous though invisible ‘‘hand”’ 
that was laid to the work and pushed it 
on so wonderfully [v. 21]. It was to him 
that the multitudes turned in the syna- 
gogues to speak their vow of allegiance 
in life ordeath. It was into an invincible 
alliance with him that they entered and 
it was to him that Barnabas urged them 
to ‘“‘cleave’’ as a man cleaves to his 
friend [v. 23]. It was to him that they 
were ‘“‘added”’ as so much working capi- 
tal to be invested in the great enterprise 
to which he was devoting himself [v. 24]. 
Luke evidently keenly realized the satis- 
faction that Jesus must have experienced 
as he found himself able to attract to him- 
self and enlist in his enterprise this large 
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number of the citizens of Antioch. His 
most marked characteristic during the pe- 
riod of his visible presence had been pro- 
found interest in men, and the conviction 
that he should succeed in attracting them 
to himself. Whenever hesaw multitudes 
he had compassion upon them, and de- 
clared that when he had been lifted up he 
should draw all men unto him. This was 
now proving to be the case. 

The central problem of Christian living 
is to realize the fact of the presence of 
Jesus in the life of the individual and of 
the church, drawing all into a vital fel- 
lowship by virtue of their common rela- 
tion to himself. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Miss Stone’s Busy Days 


Large Assemblages in Her Honor and Cordial Greetings Everywhere 


THE WELCOME IN HER OWN CITY 


One could hardly imagine a more enjoyable 
home coming after a great trial than that of 
Miss Stone to her old home circle in Chelsea. 
The First Congregational Church gave her 
a welcome on the evening of April 15 as dra- 
matic as it was unaffected in its sincerity and 
enthusiasm. The audience-room was deco- 
rated with American flags, bunting, flowers 
and plants, and filled with her neighbors, with 
representatives of the American Board and 
the Woman’s Board, with ministers from 
other churches and as many other friends as 
could get tickets, which were distributed as 
extensively as the accommodations of the 
building would allow. 

The audience rose as she entered from a 
side door, greeting her with hundreds of smil- 
ing faces amidst waving white handker- 
chiefs, and then singing heartily the hymn 
beginning, ‘‘ How firm a foundation ye saints 
of the Lord.” Rev. A. A. Stockdale led in 
prayer and then Deacon J. W. Stickney, who 
presided, appropriately expressed the wel- 
come which every one present was eager to 
extend to her. Addresses were made by Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, representing The Congrega- 
tionalist, of whose editorial staff Miss Stone 
was a member when she was appointed a 
foreign missionary, and by Dr. A. H. Plumb, 
the pastor of the First Church when she was 
received into its membership in 1866. The 
Woman’s Board, through Miss J. B. Buck, 
presented her with a magnificent bunch of 
pansies in token of its feeling toward her. 
Then Miss Stone responded in an address 
which held the closest attention. She graphi- 
cally described the capture of herself and 
Madame Tailka, their experiences during the 
172 long days when often they seemed near 
deliverance and as often near death. She 
told enough to satisfy her hearers that she 
would acquit herself well on the lecture plat- 
form, and to leave them unsatisfied until they 
could hear her story in fuller detail. The 
meeting closed with a short prayer and bene- 
diction by the present pastor, Rev. Dr. R. C. 
Houghton. 

On Thursday evening a formal reception 
was given in the parlors of the same church, 
when a great company shook hands with Miss 
Stone and individually expressed to her their 
welcome home. 


THE DEMONSTRATION BY THE WOMAN’S 
BOARD 


The Woman’s Board made careful prepa- 
ration for the meeting, Friday afternoon, in 
Park Street Church, at which Miss Stone was 
formally weleomed home. In that historic 
edifice a notable company was brought to- 
gether, made up largely of the stanch sup- 
porters of missions among the women of the 
metropolitan district. They were all glad to 
honor their heroic sister, long know# to many 
of them personally. Mrs, Judson Smith, the 
president of the board, occupied the chair and 
made a brief and appropriate introductory 
address. After Dr. Withrow had offered 
prayer, Miss Abbie B. Child extended the 
more formal welcome of the organization, of 
which she is secretary, speaking of the under- 
lying Christian faith that had supported Miss 
Stone, not only during her recent captivity, 
but through her twenty-three years of patient 
labor in behalf of Bulgarian women. Secre- 
tary Barton was spokesman for the American 
Board, and his words were particularly felici- 
tous. He called attention to the tokens of 
kindness and consideration displayed by the 
brigands, and declared that they were worth 
saving to society and the Christian brother- 
hood of the world. 

President Capen supplemented this official 
welcome with a few hearty words. The two- 
fold good wrought by Miss Stone’s experience 


is, he said, the bringing of the Christian 
world closer together, and the concentration 
of attention upon the intolerable situation in 
Turkey. Thisislikely to result in aconcerted 
and effective effort to do away with the evils 
there entrenched. President Roosevelt, he 
asserted, would not rest until this wrong was 
righted. The time has come when the stealing 
of human lives must cease forever. 

Miss Stone’s address, like the earlier ones of 
the week, more than bore out all that was 
expected of her, and deepened gratitude in 
every heart that sucha heroic woman has now 
been restored to her friends. She alluded to 
she fact that she was again in Park Street 
Church, so endeared to her by tender asso- 
ciations. She spoke boldly in behalf of the 
downtrodden population of Macedonia. She 
hoped that the nations of Europe would now 
be induced to fulfill their promises made un- 
der the Treaty of Berlin. 

She alluded to the awful Sunday in her cap- 
tivity when death seemed to be nigh, and how 
she and Mrs. Tsilka cheered themselves by 
singing, “‘The soul that on Jesus hath leaned 
for repose,” and of the fact that some of the 
brigands, even in the midst of their troubles, 
prayed to God. They were, she said she 
thought, weary of their undertaking when 
the twenty or thirty days which they thought 
would suffice for their ransom dragged on to 
nearly six months. But she never tried to 
escape from them, telling them constantly 
that as they were responsible for her captiv- 
ity, so they ought to be for her release. 

After the meeting specially invited guests 
repaired to the Congregational House, where, 
in the spacious rooms of the Woman’s Board 
and the American Board, a delightful season 
of social intercourse was enjoyed, Miss Stone 
greeting personally hundreds of her friends, 
for many of whom she had a personal word 
as they filed by her. 


HER FIRST LECTURE 


Last Monday evening Tremont Temple had 
not Jess than two thousand people in it gath- 
ered to hear Miss Stone’s first formal lecture 
on her experiences. To mention those who 
were there would be to enumerate most of the 
friends of the Am@rican Board in Boston and 
vicinity. Officials of the Board and local cler- 
gymen occupied seats immediately in front of 
the platform. Miss Stone was introduced by 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, chairman of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board. 

Miss Stone realized that she was among 
friends, and without any signs of trepidation 
began at once to tell of the reasons for her 
being in European Turkey, of the sort of 
work the Board’s missionaries are doing 
there, and of her own particular field of labor. 
Then followed a graphic tale of her capture, 
the harsh treatment she received from the 
brigands first and last, the efforts to improvise 
suitable and protecting clothing, the receipt 
of news that President McKinley was shot, 
the Thanksgiving dinner with a turkey cooked 
a la bandit, the information that she and Mrs. 
Tsilka were to be held for ransom, life being 
dependent on its payment within a given num- 
ber of days, the perils of Mrs. Tsilka incident 
to her condition and the coming of the child, 
the night fight between their captors and 
another group of brigands bent on capture of 
the women and their ransom for a lesser sum, 
and lastly,the negotiations which led up to 
the transfer of the money to the brigands and 
the return of the women to their friends. 

Flashes of humor, pathetic anecdotes, dra- 
matie depictions of horrible scenes, modest 
tales of brave assertion of personal rights and 
of humane action were all blended together 
in a story that held the large audience en- 
thralled. None left the hall without a higher 
estimate of American Christian womanhood, 
its resource, its bravery, its calm faith, its 
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assertion of its highest ideals under the most 
trying circumstances, 


HER ITINERARY 


April 28, Broadway Tabernacle, New York ; 
29, Springfield ; 30, Brooklyn; May 1, Newark ; 
2, Philadelphia; 6, Utica; 7, Rochester; 8, 
Syracuse; 9, Buffalo; 10, Toronto. 


MISS STONE’S OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


Last week Thursday, in view of questions 
that had been raised regarding Miss Stone’s 
purpose in her lecturing, she issued this ex- 
plicit statement through the American Board: 


When it was first made to appear to me that 
a recital of my experiences in captivity by 
lectures or through the press was regarded as 
imperative by those in whose judgment I con- 
fide, and might be productive of financial re- 
sults, it was in my heart to devote any such 
proceeds toward reimbursing any who may 
have embarrassed themselves by helping to 
provide my ransom. 

A further hope grew in my heart that I 
might also perhaps do something for those 
missionary purposes to which I have given 
my life, and to which I have always hereto- 
fore devoted all moneys which have come to 
me by my own earnings or by gifts or be- 
quests, such, for instance, as the astablish- 
ment of an industrial school in Macedonia, in 
which young men may be trained in legiti- 
mate occupations, so that they may not grow 
up to become brigands. 

While I have had these purposes at heart, 
I have felt a strong reluctance to state form- 
ally my intentions in this matter, lest it should 
appear like proclaiming what, it seemed to 
me, those who had known me would naturally 
suppose to be my motives. 

Yet, inasmuch as it has been intimated to 
me that those who had not known me might 
suppose that my friends or I have in viewa 
purpose of personal enrichment, I am glad to 
state the fact that in my life and labors here 
at home or abroad I am still the missionary 
of Christ, and shall continue to devote all I 
am and have or may have to the promotion of 
the kingdom of God. 


Boston, April 17. ELLEN M. STONE. 





Risibles 


We have received, through the kindness of 
a valued Congregational minister, who has 
the confidence of many prominent persons in 
various parts of the world, these striking 
comments on our Good Cheer number: 


GROWLVILLE, ILL. 
I must protest against your 
No article 


Dear Editor: 
having a Good Cheer number. 
that I can prepare could get into it. 

Yours truly, 
JEREMIAH PESSIMISTICUS. 


DANBURY, CT. 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist; 
Dear Mr. Editor: As you suggested, I sent a 
copy of your Good Cheer number toour boy 
in Yale. He wrote back that a check would 
cheer him more. Weare quite distressed by 
his attitude. What would you advise? 
ANxIOUS MOTHER, 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
Dear Sir: Thanks for the Good Cheer 
number of The Congregationalist just re- 
ceived. I think I can get through the corona- 


tion now. Epwarkp VII. 
(Cablegram ) BERLIN. 
Congy: Good Cheer number pleasantest 


evidence I have seen of results of Henry’s 
visit. Many thanks. WIiLuiaM II. 


And truly, I liked the Good Cheer number 
very much myself. 
UNIVERSAL CONFIDANT. 





Purpose directs energy, and purpose makes 
energy.—Parkhurst. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Statistics of Foreign Missions 


Within a few months the literature of 
missions has been enriched by three re- 
markable volumes. Professor Warneck’s 
Outline of a History of Protestant Mis- 
sions is a masterly, comprehensive survey 
of forces operating in foreign fields since 
the Reformation. Dr. Beach’s Geography 
of Foreign Missions, prepared with stu- 
dent volunteers particularly in mind, is 
second only to Dr. Warneck’s book in 
sweep and suggestiveness, And Dr. Den- 
nis’s last literary eutput* presents the 
best and most complete statistics of for- 
eign missions ever issued. 

The nucleus of this great work of Dr. 
Dennis was presented to the delegates to 
the Ecumenical Conference in a paper 
entitled Centennial Statistics, but they 
were necessarily incomplete then, and in 
the two subsequent years have grown to 
an extensive volume far exceeding in size 
the limit which the author had in mind 
when he began his Christian Missions 
and Social Progress, two volumes of which 
have already been published. The third 
and last was put one side in order to 
prepare this statistical supplement, which 
would naturally have appeared after the 
publication of the third volume. 

Three grand divisions obtain as respects 
the working basis of missions. First, so- 
cieties directly engaged in conducting 
foreign missions, second, societies in- 
directly co-operating or aiding, third, so- 
cieties or institutions independently en- 
gaged in specialized effort in various 
departments of foreign missions. Con- 
cerning the work as going forward in the 
field, the author adopts these classifica- 
tions : evangelistic, educational, literary 
and cultural. The wide inclusiveness of 
this review, both on the side of the sup- 
porting forces and of the active partici- 
pants, makes it possible to find out some- 
thing about almost any form of Christian 
effort that is related to foreign missions 
in any part of the world today. The book 
is embellished with a dozen choice photo- 
gravures and with several maps. 

It may be possible for experts to point 
out a few defects or needless duplications 
in the grouping of figures or in the in- 
dices. It is almost impossible to lay 
down fixed standards of classifications to 
which all authorities on missions will ac- 
ceed, but Dr. Dennis usually has a good 
reason for his course of procedure and 
he has made the entire Christian world 
his debtor for this magnificent survey. 
Its preparation has involved an amount 
of correspondence and of painstaking and 
indefatigable labor such as few persons 
realize and almost no other living man 
would be competent to carry to a success- 
ful completion. 





Dim, fragrant, and old-time ; walled in; here 
sunshiny spaces, there cool shadows of fruit 
trees; broken by circles and squares of box; 
green with the grass and the leaves, red and 
purple and gold and white with the flowers; 
with birds singing, with the great silver river 
murmuring by without the wall at the foot of 
the terrace, with the voice of a man who sat 
beneath a cherry-tree reading aloud to him- 
self—such was the garden that she came upon, 

* Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions, by James S. 





Dennis, D. D. pp. 379. Fleming H. Revell Co. $4.00. 


ayoung girl and heavy at heart.—From 
Audrey, by Mary Johnston. 





The Scot in Anglo-Saxon History 


The Pilgrim founders of Plymouth 
Colony were a little company, who had 
emigrated from a small section in three 
counties of England. Yet researches into 
their early history have resulted in a 
voluminous literature which is constantly 
increasing. A far more extensive task 
has been taken by Mr. Charles A. Hanna 
in attempting to trace the influence of 
the Scet in America and to retrace him 
to his homes in North Britain and North 
Ireland.* The Scotch and Scotch-Irish in 
this country at the time of the war of the 
Revolution numbered more than 500 com- 
munities, which were widely scattered 
through the whole thirteen colonies. 

Mr. Hanna describes these two large 
volumes as ‘‘an introduction to a series 
of Historical Collections which the writer 
expects hereafter to publish.” Thisis a 
correct description. They are not his- 
tories, but records of communities with 
long lists of names of families and in- 
dividuals. Yet they contain a great 
amount of historical material somewhat 
disconnectedly presented, interspersed 
with voluminous extracts from many 
authors, and accompanied by dissertations 
on many topics connected with history, 
politics, religion and society. 

These volumes are the result of a vast 
amount of reading and examination of 
archives stored with reports, records and 
other documents. They are themselves 
collections in which a multitude of read- 
ers will find something and a considerable 
number will find much of value. Few 
will attempt to read them, but they will 
find a deservedly honored place in libra- 
ries to be used for reference. 

Not all the historical statements made 
will pass unchallenged, nor will all the 
claims for the Scotch-Irish in America be 
admitted. Parts of these writings are 
controversial, attempting to show that 
the Puritans and their descendants as 
Congregationalists persecuted the Scotch 
Presbyterians, and claimed for themselves 
a measure of credit for establishing 
political independence and religious lib- 
erty which belongs only to the Scotch- 
Irish. For example, the author says, ‘It 
cannot be gainsaid that with the Scotch- 
Irish in America, and with that element 
alone, the idea of national unity first 
took tangible form.” 

If the author would put into connected 
and consecutive ordér the most impor- 
tant materials he has gathered and pre- 
sent within reasonable limits the history 
of the Scotch-Irish immigration into 
America and his conclusions as to their 
influence in American politics and reli- 
gious life, he would be sure of a wide 
hearing; for he has wrought with pa- 
tience and skill in a field of which much 
that is of popular interest remains un- 
written. We hope he will give to the 
public in a single volume the story of one 
of the sturdiest and richest human pro- 
ducts, from the most various sources, 
which have entered into our national life. 


* The Scotch-Irish, by Charles A. Hanna. 2 vols., pp. 
621. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.00 net. 





Briefer Notice 
RELIGION 

Newman, by Alexander Whyte, D.D. pp. 255. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
Contains an appreciation of Newman, the 
man, an appreciation of Newman, the writer, 
and the choicest passages from Newman’s 
works. It is not a biography, and, as the 
author says in the introduction, one who 
looks in it for a criticism of Newman will be 
disappointed. The view of the man is so 
prejudiced that unmixed praise is impossi- 
ble. There is an almost severe arraignment 
of Newman’s preaching on the ground that it 
lacked ‘‘the message to sinful man of the free 
grace of God” and that it “‘never once 
touches the true core of the gospel.” Yet 
the author speaks from experience of the 
mighty power of that preaching and the 
spell of it upon the hearer. No new light is 
thrown upon the change of Newman’s faith, 
nor upon the disputed lines of “ Lead, Kindly 
Light.” The book is of value, however, in 
bringing the personality of Newman clearly 
before the reader. The author ranks New- 
man among six of the greatest writers of 
English. 

The Book of Psalms, by A. F. Birkpetriee, 

D. D. pp. 852. Macmillan Co. $2, 
The three parts in whieh the anthor’ 8 com- 
mentary on the Psalms have already been 
issued are here bound in one volume. Con- 
servative, reasonable, scholarly, one of the 
most valuable works on the Psalms yet pub- 
lished. 

The Historical Hand-Book of the Reformed 


Church in the United States, by J. I. Good, 
D. a p. 95. 8S. 8. Reformed Church. 26 
cents. 


A valuable sketch of the history, leaders, doc- 
trines and government of the German Re- 
formed Church and its development in this 
country. It is especially suitable for study 
in Young People’s Societies of that denomi- 
nation. 

Fa for the Sundays of the pon by 


. Rev. Handley C. G. Hogi. D. D. 
Boning He Revell Co. $1.00 net. 


Fifty-two meditations by the Rion of Dur- 
ham. Many of them are reprinted from the 
Sunday at Home. They are simple yet 
scholarly, devotional and inspiring. 
Missionary Pesdings for Missionary Pro- 
per 8, os , ~ elle M. Brain. pp. 236. 
leming H. Revell Co. 60 cents net. 
An admirable selection of brief and stirring 
ehapters from the literature of foreign mis- 
sions, compiled and edited for the use of mis- 
sionary meetings, but of equal interest for 
home reading. 
Fifty Missig 


Brain. PR 128. Unite 
deavor. 35 cents net. 


Full of suggestions and helps for young peo- 
ple’s societies and mission circles. The pro- 
grams are ingeniously varied and sources of 
material are given together with a bibliog- 
raphy. It will meet a need in many churches. 


Programmes, by Belle M. 
Society Christian En- 


BIOGRAPHY 


Suehagions. Some Account of Dorothy Sid- 
, Countess of Sunderland, by Sulla Vg 
wr ght. pp. 314, E.P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


In the revival by Gosse of Edmund Waller's 
poems, the ideal lady of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is presented to us as a type under a class- 
ical name, like Dante’s Beatrice. This vol- 
ume is not merely a collection of letters. It 
is a piece of interesting writing on the homes 
filled with great traditions, on the gossip of 
the courts of both Charles First and Second, 
on the coming of the great Flemish master, 
Vandyke, to England to paint all the Sidneys, 
the battle of Newbury, the Restoration, the 
friendship of Lord Halifax, the death of Al- 
gernon Sidney. It is helpful to measure the 
great philosophical histories of this period, so 
overrun with politics, by reading such an at- 
tractive biography—that of a woman of rare 
mind and heart who witnessed three complete 
changes pass over national feeling. The ap- 
pearance of the book is pleasing, five photo- 
ag plates adding to its refinement. 

uel de 2 Champlain, by H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 


pp. awe br Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 65 cents ‘and 
U cents net. 
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One of the Riverside Biographies, well and 
carefully done. Issued in two bindings. 
Champlain was an earnest, conscientious 
man of a noble strain full of humanity. Ill 
supported by the home government, often 
betrayed and deceived by his company, he 
seems always to have treated the Indians fairly 
and worked hard for civilization and right- 
eousness. He was one of the worthiest men 
in the early history of North America. 


Stephen. A. Dou uglas ae: G. Brown. pp. 
141. oug! hton, ifitin” 65 cents and 
50 cent: nee 


In the same series. No public man was more 
prominent in his day than the subject of this 
sketch, but with the outbreak of the Civil 
War his meteoric career came to a sudden 
close. Today it is hard to recall what it was 
which gave him fame and popularity. What 
consigned him to oblivion is easier to under- 
stand—it was the lack of moral purpose. Him- 
self and his party were with him paramount 
issues. Like Harry of the Wynd, he “fought 
for his own hand,” and as the result takes his 
place with other dead issues, while Lincoln, 
his great rival, lives on and grows more fa- 
mous with the years. 


LITERARY STUDIES AND HELPS 


Shakespeare Reassee. eae on a bY Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 44. Am. 
Book Co. 56 cents. 


The editors of this series have come to be 
authorities, and the present manual is as 
careful and thorough as its predecessors in 
other fields, introducing the student to the 
sources from which Shakespeare drew, and 
aiming to stir that original thought and work 
which, in the press of books about books, we 
are in some danger of overlooking. 

What Is Shakes a gh An Introduction to 


the Great Pla ; A. Sherman. . 414 
Macmillan Co. . 1 BO” so 


From the multitude of introductions to Shake- 
speare, it would seem that his acquaintance 
is a difficult one to make. Certainly for that 
purpose nothing can be better than the pres- 
ent volume. The introductory chapter, What 
Is Shakespeare, is delightfully written, and 
answers comprehensively the author’s own 
question. An admirable analysis of several 
plays is given, and Professor Sherman adds 
a series of carefully prepared “outline ques- 
tions,” valuable to Shakespeare clubs and to 
the average college student. 

Shakspere’s Tragedy of Julius ony edited 


by Raymond M. Alden, Ph. D. Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. 25 conte, 


One of the Caubridge Literature Series. The 
introduction contains a b'ography of Shake- 
speare, a Table of the Plays, a chapter on the 
Drama of Shakespeare’s Time and one analyz- 
ing the text. 
The Language and Metre of Chaucer, set 
forth by Bernhard Ten Brink, revised by Fried- 


rich Elaee and translated by M. Bentinck Smith. 
pp. 280. Macmillan Co., Ltd. $1.50. 

This volume represents many years of study 
by eminent linguists. Bernhard Ten Brink 
was a Dutchman who attained a mastery of 
German, was professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg from 1873 to 1892, and 
was an enthusiastic student of Chaucer. The 
three divisions of this book are on Phonology, 
Accidence and the Structure of Verse and 
Stanza. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


e Gospel Story of Jesus Christ, by Ida W. 
Hetoisee pp. 922: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 


Just what we have long been looking for— 
the life of Jesus told with utmost simplicity 
in the very words of the authorized version, 
omitting all passages puzzling to little chil- 
dren. Those who agree with us that the 
Scriptural language is infinitely more simple, 
direct and beautiful than any adulterated and 
explanatory narrative will welcome it gladly. 
The print is large, the artistic colored bind- 
ing and illustrations pleasing toa child. An 
ideal gift book. 

Among the Night People, by Coe 5 » Pier- 

son. De. 221. E. P. Dutto in & Co $1.00. 
Mrs. Pierson is well known hy ‘our younger 
readers, for some of these animal stories ap- 
peared first in our columns. Racoons, fire- 
flies, mosquitoes are some of the “night 
people”? whose story she tells so entertain- 
ingly. They are given the human personal- 
ity which appeals to children. Even their 
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elders will exclaim with pleasure over the 
illustrations by F. C. Gordon. 

seine of iS; Legends Retold 7 Ella Noyes. 

61. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

Stories from the lives of Sainte. Martino and 
Niccolo, and many other pious men, rendered 
in simple language and illustrated with draw- 
ings from Fra Angelico, Lorenzetti, Simone 
Martini, etc. A capital aid in familiarizing 
children with the legends pictured by the 
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old artists. The frontispiece, from Fra An- 
gelico, is in colors. 
Soates of Cogatry Life, by Sarah P. Bradish, 
pp. 170. Am. Book Co. 40 cents, 
Nearly fifty short and simply told stories 
about farm anima'!s, common birds, about 
planting, harvesting, caring for crops, the 
uses of coal, iron, etc. A good deal of infor- 
mation is pleasantly imparted, and the pic- 
tures are varied and good. 





Bits from New Books 


Tolerance 


It is this projection of the controlling cen- 
ter of the religious consciousness of our civili- 
zation out of the present, expressing itself in 
a principal of tolerance held in the last resort 
as a religious principle, and therefore itself 
becoming iron at the point at which its own 
principle of tolerance is threatened, that we 
have the most remarkable, as it is the most 
characteristic, result of the evolutionary proc- 
ess in our Western world.—Benjamin Kidd, 
in Principles of Western Civilization. 


Piano and Violin 


Some one asked him whether he did not 
prefer the piano to the violin. 

** Non,” he answered, very decidedly, “‘ dat 
piano, he vairee smart; he got plentee word 
lak’ de leetle yellow bird in de cage—’ow you 
call heem?—de cdnnarie. He spik’ moch. 
Bot dat violon, he spik’ more deep, to de heart, 
lak’ de rossignol. He mak’ me feel more 
glad, more sorree—dat fo’ w’at Ah lak’ heem 
de bes’!”—From The Ruling Passion, by 
Henry van Dyke. 


Too Much Child Study 


The science of child-study may be fascinat- 
ing and interesting to ourselves, but in no 
way helpful to the children. When bitten 
with the craze of child-analysis, it is our- 
selves we want to analyze, not the children. 
Imus, because of our association with them, 
lies the motive power.—From Mind of a Child, 
by Ennis Richmond. 


Two Sleepless Dogs 


Two persons watch the border with sleep- 
lesseyes. One is a Chinaman and the other 
alama. The lama guards his monopoly in re- 
ligion, and the Chinaman his monopoly in 
trade.—From Adventuresin Tibet, by William 
Carey. 


Requirements for a Hypocrite 


Hypocrites are not common. It requires a 
high degree of abstinence and self-denial to 
make a first-class hypocrite. Most of us want 
to utter the thing that is in our minds and not 
go through the world playing a part for which 
we do not care. Momentary pretenses we all 
slip into, but in the long run hypocrisy de- 
mands too much constraint and too much 
skill.— From the Field of Ethics, by Professor 
Palmer. 


The Prodigality of Youth 


He resigned himself, with the remark that 
it was a pity old age had no savings bank for 
the sleep that youth squandered.—From The 
Valley of Decision, by Edith Wharton. 


Happiness and Grief 


*¢ Who shall say what is pain and what hap- 
piness?” he asked. “The door to happiness 
is so narrow we bruise ourselves in crushing 
in. The door to grief is so wide we never 


see that other people are going through it, 
with us.”— From Michael Ross, Minister, by | 


Annie E. Holdsworth. 


The Penalty of Success 


Whatever you may held most desirable, 
most worthy of effort, you must remember 
that advancement and success always and 
necessarily mean increased responsibility. 
This is the unfailing result of every upward 
step which you take. There is no eseape 
from this. No matter what may be the form 
of your ambition or of your activity, all growth 
simply means heavier burdens to be carried. 
—From The College Student and His Prob- 
lems, by J. H. Canfield. 


The Deepest Tragedy 


In her silent way she was living deepest 
tragedy—the tragedy of indifference.—From 
Spindle and Plough, by Mrs. Henry Dudeny. 


Secure from Robbery 


The local people are mild, but very snaky in 
their ways. ...A smart visiting card was 
handed me after my frugal repast, but as I did 
not feel at all like “‘ receiving ’”’ I sent word to 
**call again” or “to stay the chariot” (i. e., 
not at home). The boy came in holding the 
card once more, with the surprising statement 
that the “‘ head thief” wished to see me. The 
writer... promptly explained to me what a 
respectable man the head thief was. For the 
consideration of one dollar a month’s sub- 
scription my predecessor had always been 
exempt from robbery, and on the whole the 
writer thought I had better close with the 
man at once.... And so it was. For one 
Mexican dollar a month I was guaranteed 
immunity, and, as I intended to travel about 
for months at a time, I was not sorry to obtain 
this security for my property.—From John 
Chinaman, by E. H. Parker. 


Diseased Religion 


There is no religion which is entirely with- 
out its pathological side and its abnormal 
manifestations. There are religious com- 
munitias and religious sects, which, what- 
ever else their merits be, the psychologist 
cannot view in any other light but as diseased 
manifestations of the religious spirit.— From 
The Study of Religion, by Morris Jastrow. 


A New Characterization of Lincoln 


In Lincoln, as never before in any other 
man, were high and low things mated, and 
awkwardness and ungainliness and uncouth- 
ness justified in their uses. At once coarser 
than his rival and infinitely more refined and 
gentle, he had mastered lessons which Doug- 
las had never found the need of learning. He 
had thoroughness for the other’s competence ; 
insight into human nature, and a vast sym- 
pathy for the other’s facile handling of men, 
a deep devotion to the right for the other’s 
loyalty to party platforms. For Lincoln, in- 
deed, is one of the few men eminent in poli- 
tics whom we admit into the hidden places of 
our thought; and then, released from the 
coarse clay which prisoned him, we com- 
panion him forever with the gentle and 
heroic of older lands.—From the Life of 
Stephen A. Douglas, by W. G. Brown. 
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er ee The industrial interests of 
est ol Vermont are making rapid 
ee forward strides. The granite 
and marble business is larger than ever 
before, new manufacturing enterprises 
are being established in many towns, and 
railroads are more prosperous than for 
several years. These things tend to the 
financial betterment of the whole state. 
Religious workers are wondering if a 
corresponding quickening is to come to 
the churches. So far little is heard of 
spiritual aggressiveness, or new courage 
to meet the problems which are always 
with us. The salary of the average min- 
ister seems to decrease rather than in- 
crease, and benevolent offerings do not 
gain. The churches have stood the test 
of hard times nobly. Will prosperity 


‘ overcome them ? 


Educational Progress 
II. IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An institution of peculiar interest to Con- 
gregationalists is St. Johnsbury Academy, 
easily one of the leading preparatory schools 
in the country. Here Prineipal Comstock’s 
five years of service have brought increasing 
prosperity to the institution and added honors 
to him as an able educator. Under his man- 
agement the funds have been increased, the 
equipment enlarged, a business department 
added and an endowment fund of $100,000 
wellstarted. Nearly $40,000 have already been 
pledged, and as the matter of raising the bal- 
ance is in the hands of the alumni its success 
is assured. 

Our Baptist brethren deserve great credit 
for their brave and successful fight to keep 
Vermont Academy, at Saxtons River, from 
closingits doors. For several years the school 
has been burdened with a large debt, and as 
its friends and constituency include few, if 
any, men of large wealth the question of con- 
tinued existence has become increasingly seri- 
ous. Two or three years ago, however, an 
effort was begun to raise a fund to put the 
school on a satisfactory financial basis, 
and last fall the joyful announcement was 
made that $75,000 had been pledged, which 
will not only remove the indebtedness, but 
also secure from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller $15,000, 
to be added to the permanent funds. Witha 
fine plant, including nine buildings, and an 
adequate financial basis, the institution is in 
a position to prosecute successfully the work 
of a preparatory school: 

Another institution doing substantial work 
and engaged in a forward movement is the 
Burr and Burton Seminary at Manchester. 
Some time ago Mr. Henry J. Willing of Chi- 
cago offered to give $5,000, conditioned upon 
the raising of $45,000 by the trustees by July 1, 
1902. The board accepted the offer, promptly 
subscribed $9,000 and are now busily engaged 
in raising the remainder. The Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of the church recently con- 
tributed $100, to be spent on the laboratories, 
now well equipped for work in physiology, 
botany, zodlogy, physics and chemistry. The 
most recent gift was from the class of 1881. 

Another school to which the year has 
brought prosperity is the Conference Semi- 
nary at Montpelier. The new principal, Rev. 
W. R. Davenport, is proving well fitted for the 
place. He is a graduate of the seminary and 
of Boston University, has had an extended 
and successful experience in the pastorate in 
the state, and was called to his present posi- 
tion from the presiding eldership. The at- 


Bennington; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


tendance is larger than last year, the rein- 
vested funds are yielding larger income, and 
a scholarship fund of $1,000 has just been re- 
ceived, the beneficiaries to come from Browns- 
ville, the native place of the donor. B. 7. 


A Long Pastorate at Cambridge 


The recent ordination of Mr. Albert G. 
Mohr at Cambridge marked the opening of a 
promising pastorate and the close of another 
ministry of singular interest and worthy 
achievements. The retiring pastor, Rev. Ed- 
win Wheelock, was ordained and installed 
pastor of this church of his native town jast 
forty-six years before and, with but one brief 
interruption, remained in its service until ad- 
vancing years compelled retirement from a 
work which had been a source of unfailing 
joy to the worker and blessing to the people. 

That which gave inspiration and unity toa 
ministry so broad in its scope and so varied 
in its activities was devotion to duty and an 





indefatigable and single-hearted zeal. The 
claims of his church were always placed first. 
He was in his pulpit fifty-two Sundays every 
year, unless providentially called away. And 
he honored his pulpit by always having some- 
thing to say worth saying, and being prepared 
to say it with felicity and point. In the com- 
munity he had stood as a man of noble moral 
aims, of broad religious sympathies and a 
clean-hearted lover of his fellowmen. 

From early life he has been interested in 
educational matters. Immediately after his 
graduation from the University of Vermont, 
he was principal of an academy in Tennessee 
four years. He was for many years superin- 
tendent of schools in Cambridge and has been 
in frequent demand for educational addresses. 
He has also been active in the cause of tem- 
perance, has represented the town and county 
in the legislature, has served as chaplain of 
the Senate, and since 1866 has been chaplain 
of the Masonic body of Vermont. 

Ome of his daughters, Miss Lucy Wheelock 
of Boston, has achieved a national, not to say 
nternational, reputation as a kindergarten 
educator. T. 


The Story of the Figures 


BY JOHN M. COMSTOCK, STATISTICAL SEOCRE- 
TARY 


As the Vermont purveyor of church statis- 
tics finds in returns from other states signs of 
progress, or at least evidence that the retro- 
gression of the past few years may have 
passed its culmination, he regrets that Ver- 
mont can contribute so little of encouragement 
this year by its story of figures, forwarded to 
the national secretary March 7. 

There is a loss of 107 members—larger than 


last year—and a total of 21,672. A,gain of 192 
absentees makes the loss in resident member- 
ship 299. This growth of*the absentee list 
from 4,113 in 1896 to 4,965 in 1902 illustrates the 
constant drain made by cities upon the re- 
sources of the country church. Viewed in 
another light, it suggests the urgent need of 
constant oversight of removing members, that 
they may be speedily transferred to the work- 
ing forces of other churches, and that those 
absent in spirit as well as in body may not be 
indefinitely continued on the roll. The acces- 
sions, 908, are fewer than since 1883, while 
removals, 983, are not far from the average. 
Thus the loss ought to be 67 instead of 107, 
and we have renewed evidence that Vermont 
clerks have not yet attained the ideal of accu- 
rate counting. 

For five years there has been a steady loss 
in Sunday school membership, and the num- 
ber this year, 18,522, is 693 less than last. The 
membership of young people’s societies, 6,313, 
shows a loss of 628, and the decrease since 
1896, when the reported membership was 8,951, 
is somewhat startiing. The number of churches 
reporting such societies is five less than last 
year. Thewriter is not prepared to say, with- 
out deeper research, whether these last facts 
are due to a general apathy in religious work 
or have special causes. 

But the picture is not without its lighter 
colors. Benevolent contributions, $47,691, 
show a gratifying gain of $3,245 over last 
year, which is shared by all our denomina- 
tienal causes except the Education Society. 
This is especially cheering in view of the 
steady decrease in benevolences in the last 
five annual reports. Home expenditures, also, 
$208,364, are an increase from last year. A 
fact not easily accounted for is the increase 
in the number of families reported as in care 
of the churches. The present number, 17,312, 
is the largest since this column appeared in 
the report. If this indicates a growing ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for families not 
closely connected with our churches, but nat- 
urally looking toward them for religious teach- 
ing and example, it is a hopeful sign. 


The Minister as a Man of Affairs 


An interesting illustration of the broad field of 
leadership open to the minister of today is furnished 
by a call which Rey. A. J. Lord of Hartford re- 
ceived a few days ago from a body of young men, 
Catholic and Protestant, soliciting his co-operation 
in securing land for an athletic field. The request 
was promptly granted, negotiations were opened, 
and the lease of a desirable field was soon secured. 
The young men were greatly delighted to find that 
their clerical friend had succeeded where they had 
failed, and had further secured by subscription a 
sufficient sum to put them in possession of grounds 
admirably adapted to their wants. An athletic as- 
sociation was at once formed, and the minister was 
made president. These young men are in evidence 
in the Sunday services and the pastor’s Sunday 
school class. 

This church, through the liberality of a member of 
the parish, is rejoicing in a renovated and beautified 
chapel, easily one of the most attractive and com- 
modious to be found. The walls are graced with 
numerous pictures, including the Madonnas, 
Christ among the Doctors, and Michael Angelo’s 
Moses. The good work wasextended to the parson- 
age. At the recent rededication service Prof. J. W. 
Platner of Andover Seminary preached. E. J. 


From Vermont to Maine 


Rev. A. J. Cameron, who is about to go from 
Danby to Hiram and Brownfield, Me., to begin 
May 1, is a man who brings things to pass. He 
is a warm-hearted Scotchman, full of energy and 
fire. In four small Vermont pastorates he has 


Continued on page 615. 
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Dr. Gordon’s Two Decades of Service and Growth 


Twenty years ago last Sunday, Rev. Geo. A. 
Gordon, then of Greenwich, Ct., preached his 
first sermon in the pulpit of the Old South 
Church, not as a pastor but as one whom the 
church might call to succeed Dr. Manning. 
He then preached from Deut. 33: 25, ‘‘ Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” Last Sunday 
he repreached the same sermon, revised much 
but in essence the same; and impressively 
and tenderly dwelt upon the record of the 
twenty years with its proof for him and the 
people that Emergency Is Matched with 
Power; that character is the product of 
strife; that through adversity man rises to 
self-mastery; that man in all his various 
activities, physical, intellectual, moral, spirit- 
ual, is inspired as well as perplexed by the 
necessity of overcoming the lower by the 
higher, the law obtaining even in the relation 
of man to the future life, inasmuch as through 
the death of those whom we love our musings 
and our imaginings concerning the future 
are given wider scope and vaster significance. 
Dr. Gordon stated that less.than fifty of those 
who heard him preach the sermon twenty 
years ago were present to hear him preach it 
anew. Thus do death and the mutations of 
life and the fluctuations of city population 
alter the structure of congregations. His 
references to the splendid service rendered 
to the church and to the cause of liberty of 
thought and expression within the church by 
many of the dead laymen of the Old South, 
his intimations that for him the prow of the 
ship was now headed toward the port of rest 
after a voyage by no means calm but always 
exhilarating and ennobling, profoundly moved 
the congregation. 


New Features at Berkeley Temple 


The first step in opening Miss Dyer’s work 
as minister to young women has been the set- 
ting apart of a vestry room to be known as 
The Home Room. It is to have a homelike 
make-up, including an open fire, is to be open 
every evening with Miss Dyer as presiding 
genius, young women and their friends are to 
use it as they would a home sitting-room or 
parlor, and as far as possible the young people 
living in boarding houses about the Temple 
are to find here the freedom, comfort and good 
company of home. Stationery is at hand, and 
various other means are provided for passing 
a pleasant evening. At nine o’clock a simple 
evensong or brief devotions will be held asa 
homelike custom to be shared by any who so 
desire. Allis informal and personal relations 
are relied on entirely for influencing those 
who use the room. 

Mr. Knight is in the midst of a series of 
Sunday evening sermons on The City’s Need 
of Christ, which has met with a large hearing. 
Such topies as Child Life, Wealth and Pov- 
erty, Labor, Intemperance, Church and Home, 
and Noble Lives are being presented. After 
the sermon stereopticon views photographed 
from Boston life illustrate points made in the 
preaching. 

The Sunday school is much strengthened by 
the fact that Miss Annie S. Burpee, whose 
skill as a teacher of children has called her 
into general work, is to return to the princi- 
palship of the junior department. 


A Church for Italians 


For some time Rey. Enrico Rivoire has 
labored under the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society among the Italians of Plym- 
outh and Boston. With the co-operation of 
Mrs. E. May, the work in this city has assumed 
proportions which warrant the organization 
of a Congregational church. On Sunday in- 
itial steps. were taken in that direction by 
nearly fourscore Protestant Italians at 170 
Hanover Street. The’'Home Missionary Soci- 
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ety gives it hearty indorsement. Next Sun- 
day it is proposed to organize a Society of 
Christian Endeavor. “ They of Italy salute 
thee,” will have fresh meaning in this new 
enterprise. 


Addresses by Specialists at Union Church 

A series of vesper services has been ar- 
ranged by Dr. Loomis, with addresses on 
Christianity and Modern Life, from various 
viewpoints, by these experts: The Student’s, 
Mr. O. G. Frantz, president Harvard Y. M. 
C. A.; The Lawyer’s, Hon. A. H. Wellman, 
professor in B. U. Law School; The Physi- 
cian’s, Dr. H. S. Pomeroy; The Legislator’s, 
Hon. J. J. Meyers, Speaker Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; The Educator’s, 
Dr. F. A. Hill, secretary State Board of Educa- 
tion; The Journalist’s, Mr. E. H. Clement, 
editor Transcript; The Business Man’s, Mr. 
H. M. Moore, president Congregational Club. 
These are to be held at four o’clock Sunday 
afternoons, April 20-June 1, as a substitute 
for the evening service. 


A New Minister at Clarendon Street 


Rev. J. A. Francis, who comes to the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church, has long been one 
of the brightest of the younger Baptist pas- 
tors of New York, and has stood high because 
of splendid achievement under his leadership. 
He is a. Canadian thoroughly Americanized. 
He came from a New Hampshire pastorate 
to a church on the upper West Side, well- 
to do but not well equipped in matter of build- 
ing. Everybody was satisfied and he was 
prosperous. Suddenly he left it for a down- 
town pastorate, where the problem of income 
was uncertain and the limits of work simply 
a pastor’s physical endurance. 

The Second Avenue Baptist Church had 
figured unfavorably in the newspapers, and 
its membership was dissipated. A hero was 
wanted, and Francis volunteered. The result 
psoved that he knew himself and his abili- 
ties. So hard did he labor that he underwent 
typhoid fever and nervous exhaustion. But 
he saved the church, and it is now aggressive, 
united and large. Moreover, it is down town, 
and thereby the more creditable to his de- 
nomination. It seems that Halifax and other 
churches, besides Clarendon Street, wanted 
him. 


For the Sailors 


The spring meeting of the Woman’s Sea- 
man’s Friend Society was held April 14, at 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. Dr. Herrick’s 
words of greeting and heartfelt prayer gave 
to all present a consciousness of the impor- 
tance of the work of this society. 

Rev. E. H. Rudd of Dedham, Mr. Madison 
Edwards of Vineyard Haven, and Miss Mary 
E. Frink of the Hanover Street Mission spoke 
effectively for the sailor and his needs. 
Earnest appeals were made for the raising of 
the comparatively small mortgage upon the 
Hanover Street property—$10,000—during 
this, the seventy-fifth year of the work of the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. The raising 
of this sum is an undertaking to be cordially 
commended to the attention of all Congrega- 
tionalists. 


A Mountaineer’s College 

President C. C. Spence, of J. S. Green Col- 
lege, Georgia, spoke at the Monday meeting 
regarding the educational needs of the moun- 
tains. The address was a characterization of 
the honesty, hospitality and book-hunger of 
an uncared-for people. His illustrations were 
apt and conclusive and a deep interest was 
manifegt in the topic and the speaker. The 
institution is under the direction of the A. M. 
A., which society was officially represented by 
Dr. E. Horr, who introduced President Spence. 
He is a type of the new Southern spirit. 
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Will Dr. Lorimer Return 

Interest in the possibility of the return of 
Tremont Temple’s former pastor has been 
greatly increased through the public an- 
nouncement that the board of deacons had 
voted in favor of such a move. The state- 
ment that Dr. Lorimer is to accept a recall is 
however, premature and unauthorized. While 
doubtless many members would welcome such 
a step, this vote—a purely informal one—could 
not be considered as representative. The 
present fact is that the entire matter has been 
laid over until fall. Just what is Dr. Lori- 
mer’s own attitude is not divulged. 


The Blooming Hyacinth Show 


At no time of the year does the beautiful 
Public Garden justify more fully the pride of 
Bostonians than in the first spring days. 
While ten miles out from the city fields are 
brown and shrubs still only bare sticks, the 
bursting buds and growing flowers in the gar- 
den belie the statement that spring comes first 
to the country. After one has crossed the 
Common, past benches filled withold men 
drowsing in the warm sunshine, one may 
catch a glimpse of vivid cdlor ahead, but until 
the bridge is reached one cannot realize what 
is in store. 

The hyacinths, allin full blossom, have been 
planted in solid masses of color, and in the 
bright light the effect is almost dazzling. 
Brilliant beds of purple, white, yellow and 
pink are separated by the fresh green grass, 
that as yet knows nothing of summer’s dust 
and heat. Coming close, one discovers that 
pink and white English daisies and bright 
pansies cover the earth in all the beds. The 
lawn is as fresh as if every blade had just 
been carefully washed, and tiny blue violets 
are scattered here and there. The gravel 
paths serve to set off the display, and even 
there it is not wholly somber, for there are 
dozens of babies bobbing about. A group 
around the fountain are jealously watching 
two little girls washing their dolls’ clothes, 
and a small boy on a velocipede bears down 
at full speed upon frightened nurse maids, 
who shriek and try hurriedly to move out of 
the way, only to find the threatened danger 
stops a foot away from their charges. 

Following a by-path, one finds a rockery 
covered with English daisies and spice bushes 
full of tufts of yellow blossoms. Altogether, 
it would be well worth the while for every 
woman who comes in from the country to 
snatch a few moments from her round of shop- 
ping to see one of the most beautiful flower 
shows in the world. 


A New Supervisor of Schools 

The school board of Boston has a minority 
in it who are chronic disturbers of the peace, 
but they are considerably less in numbers 
than before the last city election. They gave 
a good deal of trouble to Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, who was an excellent supervisor. Since 
her resignation to take a position in the new 
Simmons College, the office has been vacant 
with many candidates. The committee has 
now chosen Miss E. E. Carlisle for this 
position. She is at the head of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in Wellesley College, to 
which position she came in 1898 after valuable 
service as a teacher and as supervisor of pri- 
mary schools in New Haven, Ct. Nine of the 
twenty-four members of the school committee 
did not vote for her, six of the nine voting for 
another candidate. But it is encouraging to 
find that a good majority was in favor of 
selecting for so responsible an office a person 
admirably qualified to fill it. 





The New England Conservatory of Music is 
to have in its new building an organ costing 
$12,000, given by Mr. E. D. Jordan of Boston. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Summer Campaign 

After careful consideration the ministers of 
the leading denominations of the city voted at 
a united meeting Monday morning April 14, 
to hire a superintendent, secure tents and 
chairs, and inaugurate a gospel campaign for 
the summer in the needy and non-churchgo- 
ing sections of the city. It is estimated that 
the cost of a single tent accommodating about 
1,000 people will be about $500 a month. 
There ought to be at least ten of these tents. 
Twenty would be better. The campaign, if at 
all successful, should extend through the 
summer months. There is a good deal of en- 
thusiasm in the movement, and a strong faith 
that this campaign may do something toward 
determining the methods by which people 
may be led to listen to the gospel in the heated 
season. 
Dr. Pearsons at Fourscore 

April 14, Dr. Pearsons passed his eighty- 
second birthday. He celebrated it by visiting 
his office as usual, going home to Hinsdale for 
dinner, taking a nap after dinner, and then 
looking after his chickens and his garden and 
having his regular afternoon ride. In reply 
to numerous congratulations of friends who 
went to his office and to his home, he said that 
he hoped te live many years and to continue 
the work in which he is now engaged. Let- 
ters and telegrams by the score were sent him. 
A few college presidents ventured to call hop- 
ing that in some way their institutions would 
be benefited. But Dr. Pearsons is not now 
making any gifts. He has promised $600,000 
to twelve colleges and seminaries which have 
till Jan. 1, 1903, to comply with his conditions. 
At that time he wants to meet these pledges 
and be out of debt. It does one good to see 
Dr. Pearsons. He is so happy over the results 
of his gifts. Undoubtedly the method he is 
following in the permanent investment of his 
fortune has added years to his life. He has 


made this investment, although not himself a. .‘ 


member of a church, in order to extend Chris- 
tianity. He is a Puritan in his faith and 
clings with the utmost tenacity to the simple 
evangelical statements of the New Testament. 


Value of His Work Shown by Comparison 


Dr. Pearsons has always believed in the 
small college. He has taken special pride in 
six of the colleges west of the Mississippi— 
Drury, Yankton, Pacific, Pomona, Whitman 
and Colorado. This is the record they have 
sent him of their work. It gives the number 
of teachers and students and the cost of run- 
ning the college, though in one or two in- 
stances repairs and some extra expenses are 
included in the sum total. 


Drury, 14 teachers, 400 students, cost for a 
year $24,500; Yankton, 10 teachers, 287 stu- 
dents, cost for a year $14,000; Pacific, 14 
teachers, 209 students, cost for a year $10,500; 
Pomona, 14 teachers, 200 students, cost for a 
year $31,000 (this includes extras); Whitman, 
13 teachers, 293 students, cost for a year $22,- 
500; Colorado, 36 teachers, 500 students, cost 
for a year $47,000. That is, 101 teachers in- 
struct in the regular college courses 1,886 
students, at a cost each year of $149,500. 


A comparison with the cost in two state 
universities and in the University of Chicago, 
even if the greater expense of a larger num- 
ber of departments be considered, is not to 
the disadvantage of the smaller institution: 


Madison, Wis., including summer school, 
2,793 students in 1899-1900, cost to state $400,- 
000; Champaign, [il., 2,950 students, about 
$400,000; University of Chicago about 3,000 
students, not less than $750,000. 


That is, 8,248 students in the three universi- 
ties, rather more than four times as many 
as in six colleges, are taught at an expense 
of $1,550,000 or more than ten times the cost 
of instruction in the smaller college. Of 
course no reference can here be made to the 
difference in the number of departments, or 
the cost of experiment stations, or of labora- 


tories, only to the mere matter of training. 
In this, not a few competent judges believe 
the training in the regular college course given 
by the small college is quite the equal of that 
in the University of Chicago. At any rate, 
Dr. Pearsons has good reason to be satisfied 
with the use he has made of his money, 
and the friends of the small college ought to 
be grateful to him for what he has given and 
for the showing which these colleges are 
making. Certainly they have proved their 
right to live and to larger endowments than 
they now have. 


Preaching at the University of Chicago 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., is 
serving as pastor this month. He is popular 
with the students and adapts himself with 
ease to the duties of the position here. Dr. 
E. E. Hale is expected to fill this place in the 
near future. 


Chicago, April 19. FRANKLIN. 





Detroit’s New House of Worship 


Fort Street Church has been celebrating 
the attainment of her majority by dedicating 
a fine house of worship, free of debt. The 
church was organized twenty-one years ago, 
as a branch of First Chureb, with a member- 
ship of twenty-five. For several years it oc- 
cupied temporary quarters, until able to se- 
cure its present choice site in the heart of a 
compact and thrifty artisan population. Fail- 
ing, however, to receive the support expected, 
the church, after some months, was com- 
pelled to release the lot; but at this juncture, 
Dr. W. H. Davis, then minister of First 
Church, assumed personal responsibility for 
the lot, and carried it until the church was 
able to take it off his hands and build thereon 
a commodious brick chape]. The dedication 
occurred April 6, the eighth anniversary of the 
date upon which the church voted to arise 
and build. 

The building is of brick, Romanesque in 
style, and is surmounted with a finely-propor- 
tioned central dome, that floods all parts of 
the structure with equal light. The building 
is provided with parlors, dining-room, kitchen 
and all modern conveniences. The audito- 
rium will seat 600. The building cost $22,000, 
of which the Detroit Congregational Union 
paid $5,000, and the manufacturing establish- 
ments in the neighborhood between $1,000 
and $2,000. At the dedication, instead of the 
usual debt raising, a hearty thank offering 
was presented. Dr. Boynton, minister of 
First Church, and Prof. A. H. Currier of Ober- 
lin preached characteristic sermons in the 
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afternoon. The audience-room was crowded 
and people stood in the aisles thr ugh- 
out the service. Thirty-three members were 
admitted, twenty-six onconfession. The ded- 
ication exercises overflowed into the follow- 
ing week. Rev. J. F. Berry is the minister. 
During his four years’ pastorate the member- 
ship has grown from 204 to 290. 8s. 





A Group of State Meetings 


Eastern Washington and Northern 


Idaho 


This association met April 1-3 in the beauti- 
ful house of worship recently dedicated at 
Ritzville, Wn., F. E. Whitham, pastor. The 
body includes the territory east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and the famous Cceur d’ Alene 
mining regions, having on its roll fifty-two 
churches and thirty-six ministers. Rev. Aus- 
tin Rice was moderator. 

The general subject was The Church. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed upon its business 
administration. An effort will be made to 
increase benevolent contributions and this as- 
sociation memorialized the General Associa- 
tion to set $10,000 as the standard for next 
year, the amounts to be divided among the 
various societies by an arrangement similar 
to the Capen plan. 

The more careful training of lay workers 
and licentiate preachers was discussed and 
the effort of Pacific Seminary to instruct 
through correspondence those unable tu ob- 
tain a regular course was heartily indorsed. 
Fewer places than usual are without a pastor, 
and at least two churches, Pullman and 
Plymouth of Spokane, have come to self sup- 
port. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
C. R. Gale of Spokane. Interesting subjects 
discussed were: The Church a Family, by 
Rey. Austin Rice; Requirements for Church 
Membership, Rev F. A. Brown; A Robust 
Spiritual Life, Dr. S. R. Wallace; The Church 
and the Boy, Rev. J. A. Henry. 


New Mexico Association 


This body held its annual meeting at Albu- 
querque, March 28-30. Rev. D. M. Sloan of 
Gallup was moderator. While the gathering 
was not large, it was remarkable in that every 
pastor and every one of the twelve missivnary 
teachers was present; also, on account of 
distances traveled and efforts made to attend. 
The pastor at. White Oaks traveled. several 
hundred miles by train and ten by stage. 





Fort Street Church, Detroit, Mich. 
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Two lady teachers drove unattended twenty- 
five miles through an uninhabited country to 
take the train, and two others drove sixty- 
five miles to reach the meeting. Rev. J. H. 
Heald, general missionary to the Mexicans, 
accompanied by two of his sons, drove 105 
miles, and, owing to misdirection, spent a 
night on the desert, their horses being nearly 
twenty-four hours without water. 

Under these circumstances, it may be 
sufficient to say that the association was well 
worth attending. There was not a dull paper 
or address during its sessions. A strong 
missionary flavor pervaded the meetings. 
Reports from the churches and schools were 
of thrilling interest. Our American churches 
in Albuquerque, White Oaks and Gallup are 
ied by exceptionally able and earnest men, 
Rev. Messrs. Marsh, Miller and Sloan, and are 
advancing steadily under their leadership. 
The Mexican work, too, is making headway. 
Notwithstanding unusually strong priestly 
opposition, our schools are fuller than ever 
before. Our workers await eagerly the word 
from the Home Missionary and Education 
Societies for a forward movement that shall 
enable them to take full possession of the 
field, 100 miles square, in which we are work- 
ing. The presence and words of our superin- 
tendent, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, added greatly 
to the interest and value of the meetings. 
Indeed, he is proving a tower of strength for 
our work in this territory and wherever he is 
called to labor. J. H. H. 


Spring Gathering of Alabama 
Congregationalists 


This meeting at Anniston, March 28-April 
1, brought together the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, the Woman’s Missionary Union and 
the association which includes the colored 
churches in the state. It is spring vacation 
at Talladega College and faculty and students 
attend the association in good numbers and 
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Sunday evening should be reserved for the 


»home. Dr. C. S. Macfarland of Maplewood, 


Mass., and Rev. J. L. Sewall of St. Albans, 
Vt., almost simultaneously conceived plans 
which cut the Gordian knot. Though not 
identical, they serve a like purpose. The 
plan is practically this: 

A day or two in advance, the pastor sends a 
note or postal to a certain house mother, stat- 
ing that, if agreeable, he would like to spend 
the next Sunday evening in her home, and 
hopes to meet every member of the household. 
After the evening service, which closes at 
eight o’clock, he accompanies the family home. 
A simple lunch-crackers and milk or sand- 
wiches and chocolate—is passed around, and 
the rest of the evening is spent socially. The 
minister gets a taste of the family esprit de 
corps, an insight into the daily life of each 
member and an opportunity to enlist sympa- 
thy in church work. The families of the 
church are thus visited in turn. 

The four ministers of Reading, Mass., led 
by Rev. F.S. Hunnewell, have issued in the 
local press a brief pronouncement as to fu- 
neral customs. They state their entire willing- 
ness to officiate on such occasions without 
charge, though persons without church con- 
nection desiring to make return for such sery- 
ice are free to do so. The pastors suggest, 
however, the desirability of consulting the 
minister before fixing the hour of service, 
and especially urge that, when possible, some 
day shall be chosen other than Sunday, which 
is already filled with duties so taxing as to 
render it impossible to do full justice to all. 

Rev. Alexander Lewis of Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass.—and he is by no means 
alone in this custom—prints on his church 
calendar names of streets on which he is to 
make calis during the next week. 

Rev. E. B. Allen of Toledo circulates a little 
card called the Question Box, on which he 
asks attendants to write inquiries as to the 
spiritual life, Christian obligations or Bible 
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interpretations. The request is accompanied 
by the warning, “‘ But foolish and unlearned 
questions avoid, knowing that they do gender 
strife.” The card is printed in Columbian 
colors, is folded once and bears a mammoth 
interrogation point on the projecting margin 
of the lower leaf. When filled out, it is to be 
handed to the minister or placed with the of- 
fering. 

The church in White City, Kan., has hada 
succession of double-header preachers. A 
resident ex-pastor is making a good living as 
house painter and paper hanger. Another 
former minister practiced medicine success- 
fully in connection with his pastorate. The 
present incumbent—a graduated optician—has 
practiced for the past two years, which has 
greatly enriched the pastor’s larder. All 
these men are nearer sixty than fifty years. 
Without these help-yourself pastors the 
church could not have continued its work. 

Mr. Franklin Baker, recently of Chicago 
Seminary, who since last summer has been 
serving the church in the railroad community 
of Norfolk Junction, Neb., rents a building 
near the railroad division house. In its rear 
rooms the trainmen sleep. One is occupied 
by the minister and a fireman. The two front 
rooms, connected by an archway, contain Mr. 
Baker’s desk, those of his books not in circu- 
lation, a table furnished “with current litera- 
ture, games, a couch and other furniture. On 
the walls hang reproductions of famous mas- 
terpieces. These rooms are always kept warm 
and bright and here every railroad man is 
sure of a welcome whenever his train comes 
in. One evening a week Mr. Baker devotes 
to lectures on European travel; three to the 
training of a large chorus which has just 
given the cantata of Ruth; a fifth to a class 
in Bible study. The weekly prayer meeting, 
with an attendance of more than fifty, is a 
center of interest, and forty-eight persons 
have entered the church since June, doub- 
ling the resident membership. 








form a helpfal contingent. Rev. Sp 
Snell of Talladega, the efficient moderator, 
was re-chosen for the coming year. 

The impressive associational sermon was 
preached by Rev. A. T. Clarke of Marion, 
on Pressing Toward the Mark. Other ser- 
mons were by Rey. F. G. Ragland on The 
Christ Life and View Point, and by Rev. 
B. A. Imes on The Exalted Righteousness of 
Christ. 

Reports from the churches indicate a hope- 
ful activity as well as serious realization of 
the mission of our churches, In many cases 
their character and usefulness are frankly 
admitted, but their environment renders 
growth slow. 

The Need of Christian Education in Race 
Development, presented by Rev. A. T. Clarke, 
and The Polity and Mission of Congregational 
Churches, by Dr. S. W. Howland of Talladega 
College, Necessity of Studious Habits Among 
Pastors, by Rev. W. E. Hutchinson, Talladega, 
were stirring and helpful addresses. A 
symposium on Talladega College and Higher 
Christian Education was led by Prof. E. C. 
Silsby, who was followed by other instructors 
and a good number of students themselves 
the product of that school. Many pastors 
present were graduates of this college and 
seminary. Rey. G. W. Moore closed the pro- 
gram with an interesting review of the work 
of the A. M. A. B. A. I. 





Ministerial Methods 


On Sunday evenings the conscientious 
church member feels drawn in opposite direc. 
tions, toward his church home and to his own 
fireside. Even doctors of divinity disagree 
as to his field of duty at this time, some hold- 
ing, with Dr. Allbright, that the church can- 
not fulfill its mission without the evening 
service and that the church member’s place is 
there; others claiming, with Dr. Bradford, 
whose second service is in the afternoon, that 





Stand 


by the 


Standard 


In baking powder, Cleveland’s is the 
standard, the powder of highest reputa- 
tion, greatest strength and absolutely 


pure. 


It renders the food more health- 


ful and palatable, and is most economi- 


cal in practical use. 


Cleveland’s: Baking Powder is never 
sampled, sold by schemes or lotteries, 
gifts or giving salesmen gold watches or 


commissions. 


The housewife gets in 


the purest and best of baking powders 
the whole value of the money she pays 


for it. 


If you value good, pure food, let your 
baking powder be «Cleveland’s.” 
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The Business Outlook 


Retail distribution of merchandise has been 
materially improved by favorable weather 
conditions, which in turn has stimulated the 
jobbing demand and resulted in urgent calls 
on manufacturers for prompt shipment of 
goods. The entire trade situation is in ex- 
cellent shape. Labor troubles are disappear- 
ing, collections throughout the country are 
reported good, and planting of this season’s 
crops has made good progress. Great activity 
is noted in building, operations in this line 
being on a large scale. As a natural conse 
quence, iron and steel, hardware, lumber and 
building materials generally are very active 
and quoted at firm prices. Raw cotton scored 
another substantial advance, last week, with 
a greatly increased inquiry for export. Cotton 
goods, however, have not as yet followed the 
raw material. Woolen goods are in less ur- 
gent request, especially in dress goods. Boot 
and shoe factories are fairly well employed, 
but last week’s shipments again showed a de- 
crease. Grain and meats have ruled higher 
and are firm at the advance. 

Railroad earnings for April showed com- 
fortable increases compared either with last 
year or 1900. The money market is not soft 
neither is it tight. To the right borrowers, 
loaning rates are comfortable, with the 
chances favoring further ease as the spring 
advances. The New York stock market has 
ruled strong and active. In fact, quite a bull 
speculation is in progress, with the outluok 
for a continuance of the same for a month to 
come. In Boston, outside of a few specialties, 
the security market is dull, copper stocks es- 
pecially being neglected. 





In the recent notice of Prince Henry’s visit 
to Nashville and his delight in hearing the 
Jubilee Club of Fisk University, Mrs. Ella 
Sheppard Moore was mentioned as the only 
living member of the company of original 
Jubilee Singers from Fisk University. This 
was amistake. Of the nine persons compos- 
ing that first company of Jubilee Singers in 
1871, six are living, and of the thirty who were 
connected with the company from 1871-82, 
twenty-two are living and are in active 
Christian service. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








DOANE—BARTLETT~—In La Porte, Texas, March 30, 
by Rev. W. T. Hall, Adelbert Franklin Doane, Jr., 
formerly of Chelsea, Mass., and Mary, daughter ot 
E. W. Bartlett of Guilford, Ct. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 














HILLIS—In Woodbine Io., April 20, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Hillis, mother of Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PORTER—In New Haven, Ct., April 13, after four years 
of invalidism, Rebecca Taylor, daughter of the late 

Noah Porter, president of Yale. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














COACHINCS IN ENCLAND. 
Special Great Britain Tours, with France, Spain, 
Switzerland, etc. Address Honeyman’s Private 
ours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
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Out-of- © one 


Conditions Common ‘in the - Spring 





Marked by failure of appetite, loss of vitality, that 
tired feeling, bilious turns, dull headaches, indiges- 


tion and other stomach 


troubles, as well as by 


pimples, blotches, eczema and other eruptions, are 
all referable to an impure or impoverished con- 


dition of the blood. 


corrects all 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla these condi- 


——= tions—it’s the 


medicine that makes the blood pure and rich— 


the peculiar tonic that 


strengthens every weak 


function and builds up the whole system. 


‘‘T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for several years as a spring 


Take I 


medicine and blood purifier and find it just the medicine to build 
2 the system and put it in condition for the summer months.” 
E 


RBERT GANANTZ, Lewiston, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 





BROWN OAK. 





panels, 





The beauty of this Desk is hard to describe. 
Even with a description, it would be difficult to 
imagine its appearance unless one has seen the 
samples of Brown Oak Furniture which we re- 
cently placed on exhibition. 

This brown oak is imported from England. It 
has a curly grain as beautiful as the famous Hun- 
garian Ash. We frame the larger surfaces (doors, 


etc.) in cross-banded veneers of lighter 


tone, and the effect is wonderful. 

The trimmings are of brass, in antique design, 
with beaded handles and escutcheons. 
rangement of the Desk is of the latest type, 
with every convenience. 


The ar- 


‘The ownership of such a piece of cabinetwork is a possession for all time. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 













White Light” ew ahs list, free. Slides 


S, BROWN & 


and Films, all prices. "WILLIA 


Thh New BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT ‘for. MAGIC LANTERNS 


its any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant. Burns 


, Saeeine hence absoiutely safe. Easy to operate. Coste 
‘ on od than’ two cents s. oo B sl : ie a 
BRIGHT l IGHT offers on lanterns and slides. ew se e 0: cKin- 
THE WHITE ley, Sign of the Cross,:Illustrated Songs, Comic 

| Stories ane yee. others. Circulars of ‘The Bright 


erns, Moving Picture Machines 
EARLE, t Dept. v. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tous. All Salodn and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 


IVERNIA, April 29, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SA XONTA, June 10, July 8. 


Summer Rates April 1. 
Steamer from New York every Saturday. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GOING TO THE CORONATION? 


Membership gh? to the American Rendezvous, 
London, England, $1.00 for two weeks. Send four 
conte (stamps) Yor illustrated book, ow s in 

land, cescribing Cathedral Route ee ben 
Fat ers, Dickens and Tennyson ton tgp) a lets 
(Free) Bate Harwich, ook of Holland, 

aot Mail Route Twin Screw Steamshi Line, 
England to vuntinental Europe. Address Sipe tern 
Ry. of England, 362 Broadway, New Yor 








“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the “ White Mountain.” 

“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible wa 
that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Maine 
« Manufacturing 


Company, 
Nashua, N.H. 

















_ First —_—. 86S upwards, depending on st 





«fhe plenai caamer ) Revant 7, June; “Caledon 
nn” aa), ril 2 ‘June 3; “Cal % 
(to London), May 1 ‘' ‘ Bye edonian” 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 








On EUROPE & ORIENT 
ee 


and on conducted by 
DR.and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


Tours for North Cape, Russia, Central and South 
Europe in om, absolutely a in all details. 

2ist Season. Address Mrs. M. A. Crosley, 502 Bedford 
Avenue, Brookiyn, _ Y. 
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Vermont 
(Continued from page 610.) 


achieved notable results. At Guildhall, as a lay 
worker, in a year he brought the resident mem- 
bership up from thirty to seventy-one. In three- 
year pastorates at Albany and Jamaica the mem- 
bership of each church was more than doubled, 
At Danby the work has been strengthened, and a 
commodious parsonage has been built and paid 
for. Mr. Cameron’s removal will be a distinct loss 
to the ministerial force of the state. c. H. Ss 


Congregational Club Meeting 


The Western Vermont Club held its spring meet- 
ing in College Street Church, Burlington, Apr. 15. 
There was a discussion of Defects in Public Insti- 
tutions and their remedies, opened by C. P. Harris 
of Rutland, and an address on The Little White 
Church at the Crossroads, by Dr. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, Mass. The club voted to contribute 
$50 from its treasury toward the fund for the John 
Robinson Memorial Church at Gainsborough, Eng. 

s. 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Brimley, Mich., to Rapid River. 
Accepts. 

BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me., to re- 
main a fourth year. Accepts. 

BARNES, ALICE §., to Columbus, Mont. 
and is at work, 

3ASSETT, James, Presb., to Wading River, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

BLooM, KARL J., Wesley, Io., to Flensburg, Minn. 
Declines. 

BRINTNALL, WALTER A., 
to Ogden. Accepts. 

BROWN, CHAS., Bapt., to New Village, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 

CoopER, SAM’L B., Boylston, Mass., to First Ch., 
N. Brookfield. Accepts. 

DODGE, GEORGE 8., Worcester, Mass., not called 
to Sutton. 

DOYLE, AMOS A., 
Grove, Spring Valley and La Mesa, Cal. 
and is at work. 

- DREW, FRANK L, First Ch., Tempe, Ariz., to re- 
main another year. 

EVANS, THOs., Brewster, 
his field. 

Fay, AMASA C., Gilsum, N 
Accepts. 

Harpy, Wo. P., Vernondale Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Eagle Rock and La Cafiada. Accepts. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY, Danvers, Mass., to Spencer. 
Accepts. 

HAWLEY, JOHN A., W. Avon, Ct., to Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. Accepts. 

HEERMANCE, EDGAR L., Yale Sem., to Mankato, 
Minn. 

Hiccins, RoBERT M., Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Steubenville, O. Accepts. 

IsAACS, WILLIAM, to remain another year on the 
Brunswick- Willowdale field, Neb. 

KEtsky, WoM., Parker, OKL., to Independence. Ac- 
cepts. . 

KIRKWOOD, J., Marne, Io., 
Keck. Accepts. 

LADD, HENRY M., Collinwood, O., to Union Ch., 
Cleveland, for one year. Accepts. 

NORRIS, JOHN W., Sidney, N. Y., to Barre, Mass. 
Accepts. 

PENWARDEN, B. H., to Phippsburg, Me., for another 
year. 

REED, LEWIS T., Cummington, Mass., to Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

SATHER, BERNARD B., to Scandinavian Ch., Wi- 
nona, Minn., united with Rushford, Wis. Accepts, 

— EDWARD P., Wendell, Mass., to Curtis- 
ville. - 

SNYDER, HENRY S., Weymouth, Mass., to Gilbert- 
ville, Mass. Accepts. 

STOKES, W. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mt. Sinai. 

VAN SLYKE, OAKLEY E., East Dennis, Mass., to 
Hingham. Accepts. 

ba. RICHARD A., Clearwater, Minn., to Aurelia, 


Accepts, 


lately of Little Rock, Io., 


lately of Colville, Wn., to Lemon 
Accepts, 


Neb., adds Dunning to 


.H., to Braintree, Mass. 


to Silver Creek and 


0. 
WHITNEY, JOEL F., Spring Valley, N. Y., to Royal- 
ton, Vt. Accepts. 
Woop, FREp C., Gaylord, Mich., to Alba. Accepts. 
YAGER, GRANVILLE, Braintree, Mass., to Rindge, 
N. H., for one year. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ELLIS, J, LINCOLN, o. Willow Spring, Mo., April 9. 
Sermon, Rev. J. B. Toomay; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. O’Brien, John Brereton, J. W. El- 
dred, H. P. Douglass. 


Resignations 


ADA MS, SILAS, N. Westbrook, Me., after eight years’ 
service. 

BAINES-GRIFFITHS, DAVID, Pilgrim Ch., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

BECKER, JAS. A., Spearfish, S. D. 
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BRAY, HENRY E., Stoughton, Mass. 

CHAMBERLAIN, H. W., Columbia City, Wn., to 
take effect June 1. 

CHAMBERLIN, JAS. A., Torrington Center, Ct. 
will receive a year’s salary in advance. 

EARL, THEOPHILUS R., Second Ch., San Diego, 
Cal., after eight years’ service. 

ELLIS, JOHN T., Gann Valley, 8. D. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, National City and Lemon 
Grove, Cal. 

FOSTER, FRANK H., professorship of systematic 
theology in Pacific Sem., which he has held for 
ten years. 

Fox, JOHN, Oneida, Ill. 

ISAAKSON, REV. MR., Swedish Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

JAQUITH, CHAS. A., E. and N. Woodstock, Ct. 

JOSEPHSON, HAns F., Scandinavian Ch., Winona, 
Minn., to enter general missionary work. 

MCFADDEN, ROBERT A., Central Ch., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

PINKERTON, WM. B., Newell, Io., to take effect 
about June 1. 

STEELE, JOSEPH, Jr., 
whole time to Ankeny. 

SToRM, JULIvs E., Hyannis, Neb. 

WEBBER, EDWIN E., Worthing, S. D. 

WHITE, JOSEPH P., S. Killingly, Ct., removing to 
Pennsylvania. 

WILCOX, FRANK G., Green Mountain, Io. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
Brooks, ME., 15 April, 25 members. 
Fr. CoBB, OKL., 15 members. 
TRoY, N. Y., rec. April 17. 
Dismissions 
ANGELL, ERNEST E., Barre, East, and Orange, Vt., 
March 5. 


He 


Berwick, Io., to give his 


Personals 


BROWN, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, requests us to state that he has neither 
been called to the pastorate nor to the supply of 
First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., John St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
postpones for three months the severance of 
pastoral relations. 

MERRELL, EDWARD H., ex-president of Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, is in Walla Walla, Wn., re- 
covering from an illness. 

OSBORNE, CyRuS A., Lake Geneva, Wis., has closed 
his supply at Brighton, Wn. 

STERLING, EDWARD, completed, April 9, forty-five 
years’ service as clerk of South Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 
He declined re-election, and an appreciative 
tribute to his services was entered upon the 
records. 

THURBER, EDWARD G., pastor of the American 
Church in Paris, has recently come to this country. 


Debts Canceled 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., South, Rev. W. H. Sallmon, 
pastor, cleared, April 13, a floating debt of $4,200, 
besides raising over $4,000 for improvements. 

MapDIson, Mk.—At the annual roii-call the pastor 
burned the eanceled mortgages on church and 
parsonage, amounting to $4,500. 

Dedications 

GLENDO, Wy0O., Horseshoe Union Ch., Rev. G. W. 
Crater, pastor, March 20, free of debt. Built 
without outside aid. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Rev. J. P. Hoyt, pastor, 
new ten-room parsonage, Apr. 1. Also, house of 
worship repaired and membership trebled within 
a year. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 28, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Changed Appliances in Chris- 
tianity; speaker, Kev. Frank Russell, D. D. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ ge April 28. Subject, 
The Minister, speaker, Rev. F. F. Emerson. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ ion Plymouth Ch., 
April 28, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Christ, the Revelation 
of God; speaker, Kev. Henry Holmes. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, Reading, Mass., April 29. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY gop hig semi- 
annual meeting, Fitchburg, April 30, 11 a 

Mipas yeas SOUTH ASSOCIATION, So. Sierdieabent 
May 6 

HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, First Ch., Chicopee, Mass., 
May 7 

; STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


Florida, Lake Helen, April 29 
New Hampshire, Keene, May 6-8 
Kansas, Manhattan, May 8-12 
Indiana, Anderson, May 13 
Obio, Mansfield, May 13-15 
South Dakota, Webster, May 13-15 
Illinois, Rockford, May 19 
Iowa Des Moines, May 20 
Michigan St. Johns, May 2 
Massac husetts, Piymouth, May 20-22 
New Yo Buffalo, May 20-22 
Pennsy ivania, Meadville, May 20-22 
Louisiana, Lake Charles, June 5 
Vermont, ae 5 ate: June 10-12 
Connecticut, New Britain, Nov. 18 





‘For Indigestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. GREGORY DoyLe, Syracuse, N. Y. says: 
“TI have frequently prescribed it in cases of indi- 
gestion and nervous prostration, and find the result 
so satisfactory that I shall continue it.” 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


succeeds 
where others fail, be- 
cause it provides the 


infant with nutriment 
in the proper form. 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
___Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








WEBSTER Sonoma 


ae A Wonderful Offer ! 


‘and Demaitions, 
Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation. use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
parliamentary law, postal information, population, 
etc. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 
cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to you. 
C. Wm. Wurster, Dept. 185, Ithaca, N. ¥. 











New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


N the Spring a woman’s 
[ fancy turns to thoughts of 
Summer garb. Turns to 
pretty, long-wearing, sensible 
arb. if she be a wise woman. 
n other words, turns to us. 
Summer Dresses and Skirts 
for ordinary or extraordinary 
wear, pretty as pretty can be, 
stylish, shapely, lasting, and 
at the very least prices for 
which the best materials can 
be made up in the best styles. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, well-tailored, from 
Paris models, $8 up. 
Attractive Silk-Lined Cos- 
tumes, lined throughout 
with taffeta, 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts made to 
stand all kinds of 
weather, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
and Wash Dresses, 
en A comfortable 
rocks for warm 
weather, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and ao will tell you the rest 
—sent fee upon request. Every garment you choose 
therefrom made to y ur measure and quaranteed to fit 
and please you. If it does not, send it back and we will 
refund your money. It’s your good-will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 



















15 up. 














Gloves can never be 

too good. The best | 
qualities at fair | 
prices are cheapest | 
in the end. | 


The Duchesse Glave 


For beauty and durability 
has never yet been equalled 


CLASPS, $1.50. BUTTONS OR LACE, $1.75 
Sent anywhere by mail. Postage 2 cents pair 


CHANDLER & COMPANY 


Winter Street, Boston 

















THE STERLING RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia Street, Boston, 
--MAKE... 


STERLING RUGS 
From Old Discarded Carpets. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Miss ELLEN M. STONE’S 


Lecture Tour 


Address MAJOR J. B. POND, Everett House, 
218 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 4-10. Prayer a Necessity. 
Matt. 26: 36-46. 

Suppose each person in a parlor company 
undertakes to write on paper what he or she 
considers to be the absolute necessities of life. 
There would be some amusing differences and 
some surprising resemblances in the lists. 
And when one thinks the matter through he 
is likely to come to the unexpected conclusion 
that after all, for the average person, only two 
or three things are absolutely necessary. We 
all must have some one to love and something 
to do. Silk hats, beautiful gowns, handsome 
equipages, delicate viands—we can get along 
withoutany or allof these, But we must have 
friends and we must have work. These were 
the two great necessities of Jesus’ life. He 
could not possibly dispense with his friends 
or with his work. They were the two forces 
that brought his nature to its completion. 


One more force explains Jesus Christ and 
that is equally important for our development, 
too. Prayer was the background and atmos- 
phere of Christ’s human years. He never 
could have done his work well or loved his 
friends wisely unless there had been those 
vigils on the mountain side, that wrestling in 
Gethsemane. There is no other alternative 
for us, either. The order of the universe is 
such that only he who comes into personal 
fellowship with God through prayer renders 
the fullest service of which he is capable and 
loves his own and the world wisely and be- 
neficently. 





This is not theory but fact. Look over the 
shining list of the men and women whom the 
world honors as its greatest moral and spirit- 
ualleaders. You will find that almost without 
exception they were men and women of prayer. 

If we want to get results in our work and in 
our love, we must come into accord with the 
method by which this universe is ordered. 
Stop speculating about prayer, or, if you will, 
the exisience of a God, but put yourself every 
day in a humble, reverent, receptive attitude. 
Talk out into space as if there were a God 
there, and as day follows night you will find 
hope and power stealing into your life. Avail- 
ing yourself of the machinery at hand, it 
operates in your behalf as it has invariably 
in behalf of penitent, aspiring souls since the 
world began. 





And there is something more to prayer than 
a refiex influence on mood and temper. It is 
our business to pray even when our only hope 
is, by that means, to change the current of 
our thought and feeling. But he who persists 
finds sooner or later a living, personal God. 
One who habituates himself to prayer, who 








A CHINA HEAD 
Comes From Tea Drinking. 


A lady writes from Shanghai, China, “In 
the summer of ’98, Husband and I were travel- 
ing through Southern Europe and I was finally 
laid up in Rome witha slow fever. An Ameri- 
can ay gave me some Postum Food Coffee 
which I began using at once. It was my sole 
breakfast and supper. In a short time the 
change in my physical condition was wonder- 
ful to ses. 1 wili never travel again without 
Postum. 

When we arrived in Shanghai we were in 
an English community and found ourselves 
in the midst of the four o'clock tea custom. 
Before long we began to have sleepiess nights 
and nervous days as a result of our endeavors 
to be amiab'e and conform to custom. 

As soon as it could arrive from San Fran- 
cisco we had a large supply of Postum Food 
Coffee and began its use at the four o’clock 
tea table. I cannot tell how popular the coffee 
table became for afternoon callers. In facta 
number of the business men, as well as mis. 
sionaries, use Postum now wholly in place of 
tea and the value of the change from coffee 
and tea cannot be estimated.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





makes it as much a part of his daily routine 
as his meals or sleep or exercise, soon obtains 
precious token of God’s interest and care. 
He does not say so much about them perhaps 
to others, but he learns to watch for the an- 
swers to his petitions and they come in the 
most surprising and delightful ways. 


Yes, prayer is absolutely necessary if one 
is going to be a religious person at all. Is 
there a problem touching our spiritual growth 
and service which prayer cannot solve? In 
the beautiful words of Archbishop Trench: 
We kneel, how weak, we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong ; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength and courage, are with thee? 
And from Robertson of Brighton let us take 
this solemn injunction: “Go not, my friend, 
into the dangerous world without it.... We 
may get experience, but we cannot get back 
the rich freshness and strength which were 
wrapped up in those moments.” 





Christian News from Every where 


Mr. G. Campbell Morgan’s itinerary for May 
is as follows: May 1-6, Dayton, O.; 13-24, 
Mt. Hermon, Mass. ; 18 and 25, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston; May 26, Commencement at Hart- 
ford Seminary. 


At least half a dozen large C. E. conventions 
were held in Massachusetts Patriots Day. 
Strong programs and excellent attendance 
are reported. 


There are to be three student summer con- 
ferences this year: at Asheville, N. C., June 
14-22, Lake Geneva, Wis., June 20-29 and 
Northfield, Mass., June 27-July 6. Among 
other speakers at Asheville are Robert E. 
Speer and Dr. William F. McDowell. At the 
conference at Lake Geneva, Rev. Charles W. 
Gordon, “ Ralph Connor,” will speak on Home 
Missions. 


Massachusetts seems to be the favorite for- 
aging ground of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops in search for fellow-prelates to serve 
as bishops in our insular possessions. Hav- 
ing taken from Boston “ Father ”’ Brent to be 
bishop of the Philippine diocese, they have 
elevated Rev. James H. Van Buren of Lynn 
to be bishop of Porto Rico. Early in 1901 Mr. 
Van Buren went to Porto Rico as a priest and 
has been superintending the Protestant Epis- 
copal work ever since. Heis a Yale Divinity 
School graduate. 


An anti-profanity league, with Rev. Roland 
D. Sawyer, Hanson, Mass., as secretary, is 
endeavoring to arouse public conscience and 
sentiment on this matter of blasphemy, which, 
while it may be less common than formerly in 
polite circles of society, is still woefully prev- 
alent in rural communities and in the slums 
of the cities. Mr. Sawyer in various ways is 
working through Sunday schools, Y. P. S. 
C. E. societies, day schools, ete., to bring in- 
dividuals to the point where they pledge 
themselves to clean speech. 


A European statesman of the Puritan type, 
a stanch Calvinist, has just died at Budapest. 
M. Koloman Tiska, the great Hungarian pub- 
licist, was born in 1830. From 1859, when he 
led the fight of the Protestants of the realm 
against interference with the autonomous 
rights of their congregations, down to the day 
when he resigned the premiership of Hun- 
gary in 1890, he was a leading figure in his 
native land, and one of the greatest Liberal 
leaders in European parliaments. He had 
received highest honors at the hands of his 
parliamentary colleagues and from the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. The Roman Catholic 
leaders deemed him rightly their ablest and 
most inveterate enemy. Plain living and 
high thinking characterized him throughout 
his life. 
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Food For 
Everybody 


If you will try Malt Breakfast 
Food. for your breakfast or for 
any other meal, you will find that 
everybody in your family will 
like it. 

They will like it permanently— 
they will like it better the more 
they eat of it and never grow 
tired of it. 

That’s b of its . 
delightful flavor —the flavor of 
malt which everybody likes. 

This food is not an ordinary, 
mushy cereal, but a scientific 
combination of fine — wheat 
and the natural digestive ele- 
ments of malt. 

This is a combination which 
follows the plans of Nature. 

There are more of the pase 
ties necessary to make rich blood, 
strong muscles and sound flesh 
in this food than in any other. 

It is equally good for children, 
edults, tava! ds and athletes, and 
particularly good for overworked, 
tired, nervous people with im- 
paired digestions. 

That's because it’s so remark- 
ably easy to digest, and so full 
of life and strength. 

Malt Breakfast Food is a 
stranger in your family, write 
us and we will send you an 
order for a REGULAR, FULL- 
Se ha i a aie ober 

rocer for free trial. Ask us fo 
eae booklet, ‘‘BREAKFAST 
MENUS FOR A MONTH.” 


Malted Cereals Co. 
Dept. T, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Aalicat 
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We have successfully treated al! forms of 
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Without the use of the knife. As 
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(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appoimted private 


diseases, and has no rivals. 
All 


we will 
this special subject, 


to former patients. 











institation in the world for the treatment of a special class of 


are invited, as oor guests. 
Upon receipt of a descriptina of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
mail, it and securely sealed. THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
ject, and will give you am opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adems, Mase. 
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Dr. Rowland’s Silver Anniver- 
sary 


This was an event of more than usual in- 
terest in the religious life of Berkshire County. 
Dr. Rowland came of good old Puritan stock 
and is a graduate of Amherst College and of 
Andover Seminary, where Professors Phelps 
and Park helped to train him for the minis- 
try. After a year’s study in Germany he was 
settled in Bangor, Me. Ill health compelling 
resignation, he became professor of rhetoric 
and English literature at Beloit. He then 
accepted a call to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
whence he came to Lee, Mass. 

The Lee church holds an honorable record 
in long pastorates, eighty-nine of its 122 years 
being covered by the labor of three clergy- 
men. Dr. Rowlard is now dean of our Con- 
gregational ministry in western Massachu- 
setts, there being but one other pastorate of 
similar length in our four western counties. 
Not only has he succeeded in maintaining the 
best traditions and in performing a conspicu- 
ous service for church and town, but his in- 
fluence has been felt all through this region 
in both conserving the faith of the fathers 
and in meeting new problems in the light of 
that faith. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
Apr. 6. Two days later a reception was 
tendered to Mrs. Rowland and himself, with 
addresses of felicitation and the reading of 
letters from many who honor his work. 
Among these was Dr. C. H. Parkhurst of New 
York, who gave the right hand of fellowship 
at Dr. Rowland’s installation. All Berkshire 
hopes that many years longer this ministry 
will continue its beneficent work. BR. ©. 





An Important Conference with 
Conclusions 


The question of territory adjustment has been 
having careful consideration by the executive 
boards of the American Missionary Association 
and the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
in recent months, and these boards, tegether with 
the executive board of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, have had at the same time under 
consideration the question whether to combine the 
financial affairs of the three societies under the 
care and direction of a single treasurer would 
tend to economy and increased efficiency in ad™ 
ministration. 

As a result of these considerations the following 
conclusions, submitted by sp-cial committees, have 
been approved and adopted by the executive boards 
of the respective societies at their regular sessions 
this month, 


DIVISION OF TERRITORY 
The question of a division of territory in the 


Several states in which the Americen Missionary 
Association and the Congregational Home Mis- 








A BURNING BLACKSMITH 
Changed Food and Put Out the Fire. 


Even poet | blacksmiths sometimes discover 
that, notwithstanding their daily exercise 
and resulting good health, if their food is not 
well selec trouble will follow, but in some 
cases a change of food to the right sort will 
quickly relieve the sufferer, for generally 
such active men have fine constitutions and 
can, with a, little change of diet, easily rid 
themselves of the disease. 

I. E. Overdorf, Vilas, Penn., a blacksmith 
Says, “Two months ago I got down so bad 
with stomach troubles that | had to quit m 
business. About ten o’clock each morning 
was attacked by burning pains inthe stomach, 
80 bad I was unable to work. 

Our groceryman insisted upon my changing 
breakfasts and using Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food instead of the ordinary breakfast of 
meat, potatoes, etc. So 1 tried and at once 
began to mend. The new food agreed with 
my stomach perfectly and the pains all ceased. 
I kept getting better and better every day and 
now [ am able to follow my business better 
than before in years. I am a thousand times 
obliged to the makers of Grape-Nuts for the 
great benefits the food has given.” 
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sionary Society do their work was freely discussed, 
and the views of the committee were finally very 
clearly set forth in the following paper, presented 
and adopted as the unanimous action of this com- 
mittee: 

The time has not arrived when it is feasible to 
make readjustment, geographically, of the fields 
of labor. But, recognizing the national nature and 
scope of both societies, and also the fact that the 
special work of the A. M. A. is in the South and 
the special work of the C. H. M.S. is in the West, 
the committee would recommend that, while the 
work remains for the time unchanged, whenever 
it seems best. in the interests of the general work, 
to transfer a church or churches from one society 
to the other, such transfer shall be made after 
mutual conference and vote of the executive com- 
mittees. 

If friction should arise in a field occupied by 
both societies, a committee of conference from the 
executive committees shall meet and adjust the 
difficulties. 

These efforts shall have as their end the comity 
of the societies in their work and the fellowship 
and union in conference of Congregational churches 
which occupy the same territory. 


TREASURERS 


The committee, consisting of representatives of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, of 
the American Missionary Association and of the 
Congregational Church Building Society, to whom 
was referred the question of having but one treas- 
urer for the three societies, have given the subject 
careful consideration and beg leave to report as 
follows: 

If the chief duty of the treasurer of each society 
were simply to receive and disburse its funds, a 
single treasurer with several clerks might properly 
serve the societies, but the duties pertaining to the 
office are of a much broader and more complicated 
character. 

Invested Funds: Each society has large in- 
vested funds which require constant care and fre- 
quent reinvestment. The American Missionary 
Association has over $1,500,000 of endowment 
funds, including the Daniel Hand Fund, the in- 
come of which only can be used according to the 
terms of the deed of trust. This is a larger invested 
capital than is possessed by most banks outside of 
our large cities, and requires constant care and 
attention on the part of the treasurer. 

Legacies: The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society had on its books, Jan. 1, 1902, 281 legacies 
in process of settlement, and the American Mis- 
sionary Association about the same number. The 
Congregational Church Building Society has alsoa 
large number of legacies in process of settlement. 
Almost every legacy requires for its collection ex- 
tensive correspondence and often personal visits by 
the treasurer to distant parts of the country. 

Real Estate and Mortgages: The Church Build- 
ing Society owns 2,615 mortgages on 2,317 churches 
and 298 parsonages, situated in every state and ter- 
ritory in the Union. A large part of the time of its 
treasurer is given to correspondence with these 
churches, to see that the property is kept insured 
and that the annual collections and payments are 
made to the society in accordance with the terms 
of the mortgages. There is also a large amount of 
correspondence conducted by the treasurer in con. 
nection with making the loans and placing these 
mortgages. 

The American Missionary Association, in con- 
nection with its educational and church work, owns 
about $1,000,000 of real estate located in 150 cities 
and towns, situated in sixteen states. This prop- 
erty must be kept constantly in repair; besides, 
one or more new buildings are nearly always in 
process of construction. 

In the operation of each of these societies it is 
necessary that the treasurer shall be informed 
personally in regard to all its financial concerns, 
that he may advise with the secretaries, trustees 
and executive committees in all matters which may 
arise. To do this he must come in perso.al con- 
tact with his work in a way that a single treasurer, 
working through many assistants, could not do. 

The compensation of each of these treasurers is 
very moderate considering the great responsibility 
that is placed upon them. To do the work equally 
well a single treasurer would require three skillful 
assistants, each of whom would need to receive a 
salary nearly equal to that of the present treasurer, 
We are therefore of the unanimous opinion that a 
change from the present method would not con- 
duce to either economy or efficiency in the admin- 
istration of these societies. 


Never report what may hurt another, unless 
it be a greater hurt to conceal it.— Penn. 
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Seashore and 
Country 
Homes. 


Recent importations have made com- 
plete our preparations for the demand for 
Table and Chamber Outfits in Crockery, 
China and Glassware for Summer Cot- 
tages. 





“English Old Blue Willow” a stock pattern 

always readily matched. 

We would especially mention some 
patterns in the Old Blues, viz.: 

Blue Willow, as shown above, Old 
Blue Canton China, Blue Onion China 
—both the Royal (with crossed swords) 
and the Meissen brand—also the Eng- 
lish crockery imitation — Copelands, 
Spode’s Tower, Grindley’s Ashbur- 
ton, Worcester lace border, the above 
all stock patterns and sold by the piece 
or set. Also odd sets in Blue from 
Cauldon, Minton’s, Worcester and 
Ridgway. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price up- 
ward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and Lamp Fittings. 

All prices in plain figures and guaran- 
teed as low as the lowest for equal 
values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


120 FRANKLIN, 
51 to 59 FEDERAL ST. 


SEVEN FLOORS. 
Street cars marked Federal St. may be taken 
from either Railway Station to the door. 


“Libby: 
acai i 


give you all the advantages of a French 
chef without the cost or bother. All the 
good things in key-openingcans are better 





than you can possibly make at home, and 
are ready-to-serve. 

Libby’s Atlas of the World with 82 new 
maps, size $x 11 inches—the practical home 
atlas—sent anywhere for 5 two-cent stamps, 
pogkies free, “How to Make G Things 

© Eat.” 


e Libby, McNeill & Libby Chicago $ 
OSCE + BORODE - OSE 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD « Sos, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St.. N.Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMBYT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS# 


eeceoece. 
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Forty Thousand Users in 
Forty Months 





Prove the merits of the 


OLIVER 
Typewriter, 


Not What Competitors Say. 


Gold Medal Highest Award Pan American Exposition 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 


11-15 Pemberton Spuare, 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 
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Millinery Dept. 
We Have the Latest Designs in 


French Models 


And our very best domestic styles. 
Also a full line of 


Shirt Waist Hats 


Both imported and domestic. 


The correct thing in 


Stocks and Ties 


of all description in our neckwear 
department. 


RH STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 
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On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, ——- 
a thin coating of 


PURE. REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof, Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house, Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 























Ghe NEW HYMNAL 


For Sunday-schools, Young People’s Societies and 
Prayer Meetings and all Social Services of the Church 





READY IN MAY 


PILGRIM SONGS 


Contains 324 Hymns and Tunes’ 














The aim of the editors has been to compile a book which 
should contain good words and good tunes properly mated. 
This has been so thoroughly done that we are now prepared 
to recommend to our schools a book which will undoubtedly 
rank among the very best of the Sunday-school books now 
before the public. It has all the best familiar hymns and 
tunes, also scores of new ones by the best authors and com- 
posers. No school can afford to purchase books without 


first examining PILCRIM SONCS No. 2. Sample 


pages, with table of contents, etc., free. Sample copy: 


postpaid on receipt of quantity price. 


eee PRICE... 


Handsome cloth binding, $35 net per hundred 
Board covers . ° . 825 net per hundred 





The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue ‘14 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 








